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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


z¢rAll communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

xtyAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. : 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistiact. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. ? , . 

x+y Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to havé, the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. , 

yp Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
acribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 

th copy gratis for one year. F 
~~ Toounta are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

x¢r Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, a 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x¢p Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ‘ 

y¢r Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transinitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x7 Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. ‘ 

x4> Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to wh&t post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

itp We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. Weear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 

Washington, D. C. - 

Baltimore = - 





Philadelphia - 
New York city 


wo y 
BAG 


ar 


New York State - - X perct.dis. 
New England - - - & do. 
New Jersey - - - = @ dd. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - % do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 1i¢ do. 
Maryland - - - - ¥y . do. 
Virginia i - - 4% do. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do. 
Ohio -, - - - - 244 do. 
Indiana - - - - = aig do. 
Kentucky - - - - 24 do. 
Tennessee - - - -3% = do. 
Michigan - > - - 3 do. 
Canada- - - - =-5 do. 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 1.—Inrropuctory—Tue “ ConpitIon OF 
Ena@wuanpn” QUESTION.: 














To the People of the United States, Great 
Britain must ever be an interesting country. We 
have a common origin, and an identity of lan- 
guage; we hold similar religious opinions, and 
draw the leading principles of our civil institu- 
tions from the same sources. Reading the same 
historic pages, and while recounting the words 
and deeds of orators and statesmen who have dig- 
nified human nature, or the achievements of war- 
riors who have filled the world with their fame, 
we say, “these were our forefathers.” The sages 
and scholars of both nations teach the youth to 
cherish the wisdom of Alfred, the deductions of 
Bacon, the discoveries of Newton, the philosophy 
of Locke, the drama of Shakspeare, and the song 
of Milton, as the heir-looms of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon family. The ties of blood and lineage are 
strengthened by those of monetary interest and 
reciprocal trade ; while the channels of social in- 
tercourse are kept open by the tides of immigra- 
tion which flow unceasingly between us. And 
such are the resources of each, in arts, in arms, in 
literature, in commerce, in -manufactures, in the 
productions of the soil, and such their advanced 
position in the science of Government, and such 
the ability and genius of their great men, that 
they must, for an indefinite period, exert a con- 
trolling influence on the destiny of mankind. 

Nor when viewed in less attractive aspects, 
should America be indifferent to the condition 
and policy of her trans-Atlantic rival. She is 
enterprising, ambitious, yg Hy Whitening 
the ocean with the sails of her commerce, she 
sends her tradesmen wherever the marts of men 
teem with traffic. Belting the earth. with her 
colonies, dotting its surface with her forts, anchor- 
ing her navies in all its harbors, she rules one 
hundred and sixty miflions of men, giving law, 
not only to cultivated and refined States, but to 
dwarfed and hardy clans that shrivel and freeze 
among the ices of the polar regions, and to swarthy 
and languid myriads that repose in the e 
groves or pant on the shrubless sands of the 
tropics. With retained spies in half the Courts 
and Cabinets of Christendom, she has for a cen- 
tury and a half caused or participated in nearly 
all the wars of Europe, Asia, and Africa, while 
by her arrogance, diplomacy, or gold, she has 
shaped the policy of the combatants to the promo- 
tion of her own ends. Ancient Rome, whose 
name is the synonym of resistless power and 
boundless conquest, could mee the palmy days 
of her Ceesars, vie with Great Britain in the extent 
of her possessions and the strength of her re- 
sources. Half a century ago, her great statesman, 
sketching the resources of her territory, said : 
“ The King of England, on whose dominions the 
sun never sets.” An American orator, of kindred 
genius, unfolded the same idea in language which 
sparkles with the very effervescence of poetic 
beauty, when he spoke of her as “that Power. 
hee morning drum-beat, following the sun, and 

®eping company with the hours, encircles the 
earth daily with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of E land.” I rd 

roa te ngland.” In a word, 

she embodies, in her histo tae 3 
: ry and policy, in large 

measure, all the virtues and vices of that alter- 


nate blessing and scourge of mankind. THE ANGLO- 
Saxon RACE. , 


Britain, once a land of sa’ 

after the Norman Conqueat, the song, Was Jong 
rance, superstition, and despotism. And thongh 
for centuries past she has witnessed a stead: ad- 
vance in knowledge, and civil and religious lib- 
erty—though her men of letters have sent down 
to their posterity works that shall live till scien 
philosophy, and poetry, are known no more— 
though her lawyers have ually worn off the 
rugged features of the feudal system, till the com- 
mon law of England has been adopted as the basis 
of our republican code— though her spiritual 
Bastile, the State Church, long since yielded to 
the attacks of non-conformity, and opened its 


gates to a qualified toleration—though at that 
ve Ki 
sie ra ae ao A 
— ye’ y Ww e ifty years 
that she hs discovered at work on rey Ring 
tions a class 8 
FORMERS,” 


Was vital and dan, us in the maxi 
¢an do no wro Stel ic 


of innovators, designated as “ Re- 


herent rights. No force has been employed, except 
the force of circumstances; and the result has 
been eminently successful. This “middle class” 
= the term has great significance in England) 
iscovered its strength during the revolution un- 
der Hampden and Cromwell, and received an im- 
pulse then which it has never lost. The nobility 
and gentry have too often silenced the popular 
clamor by admitting its leaders to the rank and 
privileges of “the high orders.” Still, concessions 
were made to the mass of middle men, which stim- 
ulated them to demand, and strengthened them 
to obtain more. But a truth, destined to be all- 
potent in the nineteenth century, remained to be 
discovered, viz: the identity in interest of the 
middle and lower classes. ‘the lines which cus- 
tom and prejudice had drawn between them, grew 
fainter and fainter as the day approached for the 
full discovery of this truth. The earthquake 
shock of the French Revolution overthrew a 
throne rooted to the soil by the growth of a thou- 
sand years. Britain felt the crash. Scales fell 
from all eyes; and the people of the realm dis- 
covered that subjects were clothed with Divine 
rights as well as kings. Englishmen said so, in 
public addresses and resolutions, not always ex- 
pressed in courtly phrase, nor rounded off in the 
style of rhetorical adulation so grateful to regal 
ears. The king, not having duly profited by the 
lesson the American rebels had taught him, in- 
dicted Hardy, Thelwall, Horne, and their com- 
patriots, for sedition and treason. These men 
were the representatives of both the middle and 
lower classes. Their constituents—tue Propie 
or Enctanp—combined for their mutual safety 
against the common oppressor. The wall of par- 
tition was broken down, and, from that hour to 
this, the stfuggle between Right and Privilege, 
between the Subject and the Crown, has gone on, 
distinguished by alternate defeat and victory, by 
heroic constancy and dastardly treachery—noble 
martyrs dying, valiant combatants living to con- 
tinue the good fight. 
“ The Condition of England” question (as the 
Parliamentary phrase runs) was, a century ago, 
a matter of indifference to the masses. Lord 
Castlereagh but uttered the adage of a hundred 
years, when he said, “the people have nothing to 
do with the laws, except to obey them.” Parlia- 
ment was opened with a dull King’s speech, to be 
followed by the opening of the annual budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposing to 
raise a loan for foreign wars, or a fund to sink the 
interest of the public debt. An oracular response 
was given by the Minister now and then to sume 
query touching the relations of the kingdom to 
continental Powers, or the resources of some newly- 
acquired colony. An occasional bill was intro- 
duced to pamper the landlord aristocracy, or to 
increase the resources of the clergy, and enforce 
the collection of tythes in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Untitled manhood was held “dog cheap ;” 
and all legislation (excepting the throwing of a 
bone now and then to the Cerberus of “ vulgar 
clamor”) looked to the conservation of the privi- 
leged classes, the dignity of the nobility, the 
wealth of the church, and the prerogatives of the 
Crown. How different now! The representatives 
of rue Preors have broken into the sacred enclo- 
sere of “the Government,” and new men, with 
new opinions, have usurped the places of an an- 
cient aristocracy, and its antiquated principles. 
Now, “ the Condition of England” question takes 
cognizance of the rights and the wrongs of all, 
and involves searching examinations, and hot and 
irreverent discussions, in and out of Parliament, 
of poor laws, pension laws, game laws, corn laws, 
free trade, universal education, unrestricted re- 
ligious toleration, standing armies, floating navies, 
Irish repeal, East and West India emancipation, 
colonial independence, complete suffrage, the bal- 
lot, annual Parliaments, law reform, land reform, 
entails, primogeniture, the life-tenure of judges, 
an hereditary peerage, the House of Lords, the 
Bench of Bishops, the Monarchy itself, with 
other matters of like import, about which the 
trader and the farmer of Queen Anne’s time 
knew but little, and never dared to question above 
his breath, but which, in the days of Victoria, are 
the common talk of the artisan and yeoman. Ay, 
more than this: reforms not dreamed of in 1805, 
by Fox, the liberal, are proposed and carried, in 
1845, by Peel, the conservative. “Oh, for the 
golden days of good Queen Bess,” when the com- 
mon people paid their tythes and ate what bread 
they could get, and left law-making to the Knights 
of the Shire and the Peers of the Realm! 


But, he must superficially read history who 
supposes that the fruitful Reforms, which now 
strike their roots so deep into British soil, and 
throw their branches so high and wide over the 
land, were planted by this century. Their seeds 
were sown long since, and watered with the tears 
and fertilized by the blood of men as pure and 
brave as God ever sent to bless and elevate our 
race. From the conquest of William, the Nor- 
man, down to the coronation of Victoria, the Sax- 
on, one fact stands prominently on the page of 
English history, viz: that there has been a grad- 
ual circumscribing of the powers of the nobles 
band the prerogatives of the Crown, accompanied 
with a corresponding enlargement of the liberties 
of the people. Omitting many, I will glance at 
some of the more conspicuous landmarks in this 
highway of reform. 


The mitigation of the rigors of the Feudal sys- 
tem by William Rufus, the son of the Conqueror, 
who established it. ‘I'he general institution of 
trials by jury, in the succeeding reign of Henry 
II, and the granting of freedom to the towns of 
the realm by royal charters. Old King John, at 
Runnymede, affixing his sign manual to Macna 
Cuarta, With trembling hand, at the dictation of 
his haughty barons and their retainers. The es- 
tablishment of the House of Commons, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, thus giving the 
commercial men of the middle class a voice in the 
Government. Edward I, “ the English Justinian,” 
encouraging the courts in those decisions which 
tended to restrain the feudal lords and protect 
their vassals; and approving a statute which de- 
clared that no tax or impost should be laid with- 
out the consent of the Lords and Commons. The 
introduction.into England, in the latter part of 
the, fifteenth century, of the art of printing, and 
the consequent cheapness of the price of books, 
and the diffusion of that knowledge which is 
power. The discovery of America, giving an im- 
pulse to British commerce, and increasing the im- 
portance of the trading classes, by placing ia 
their hands those sinews of war which Kings 
must have, or cease to make conquests. The Ref- 
ormation, introduced into England in 1534, un- 
fettering the conscience, and giving to the laity 
the Heaven-descended charter of human rights— 
the Bible. The Petition of Right—the British 
Declaration of Independence—signed by Charles 
I, in 1628, by command of his Parliament, which 
materially curbed the royal prerogative. His 
headless trunk on the scaffold at Whitehall, in 
1649, when the aspiring blood of a Stuart sank 
into the ground, to appease the republican wrath 
of Deacon Praise-God Barebones and Captain 
Smite-them-hip-and-thigh Clapp, and their broth- 
er Roundheads—teaching annointed tyrants that, 
though Kings can do no wrong, they can die like 
common felons. The succeeding Commonwealth, 
when a Huntingdonshire farmer swayed with 
more than regal majesty the sceptre which had so 
often dropped from the feebler hands of the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors. The passage of the Habeas 
Corpus act, in 1678, in the reign of Charles II, 
who saved his head by surrendering his veto. 
The Revolution of 1688, which deposed one line of 
kings and chose another, prescribing to the elected 
monarch his coronation oath, and exacting his 
ratification of the new Declaration of Rights. 
The American Revolution, with its Declaration 
of Independence, teaching the House of Hanover 
the salutary truth, not only that “resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God,” but it can be suc- 
cessful. These, and cognate epochs in English 
history, which preceded those Modern Reforms 
of which I am more particularly to speak, are 
links in that long chain of events which gradually 
circumscribed the power of the princes and nobles. 
Each was a concession to that old Anglo-Saxon 
spirit of liberty, which demanded independence 
for the American Colonies, and is now-working 
out the freedom of the subjects of the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The object of a few succeeding articles in the 
National Era will be, to briefly sketch some of 
these Mopern Reroxms, interspersed with occa- 
ey of some of the ~ aber ne 

er History nor Biography 
attempted, but the articles will aspire to be onl 
indicates—sketches. . 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM LONDON. 


Gisson Square, Lonpon, 
¥ March 10, 1848. 

Dear Sir: I think it very likely that my pres- 
ent communication will be filled, almost exclu- 
sively, with the great and exciting affairs, the 
commencement of which I announced in my last 
letter, and of which we received the intelligence 
only half an hour before post time. If your read- 
ers think that a London correspondent ought to 
say something about the place from which he 
writes, I must tell them that I can write just now 
only about France, for this reason—that I can 
think only about that exciting land, and in this 
Iam not singular. I can scarcely meet a person 
in town who knows or cares to know what is 
going on at our.own doors; for 

London now is out of town, 
Andall the world’s in Paris. 

A deputation, consisting of Messrs. Joseph 
Sturge, G. W. Alexander, and E. Miall, from the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and another deputation 
from the meeting on the “National Defences,” 
are now in Paris, sent to congratulate the Provi- 
sional Government onthe recent proceedings 
which have given to those bodies so much satis- 
faction and delight. ; 

The excitement which has been going on in 
London for the last few days, in consequence of 
the gathering of a mob in T'rafalgar square, who 
have been rather busy in breaking lamps and 
aa ig ome excites attention anywhere, ex- 
cept in the immediate neighborhood of Trafalgar 
square and the streets leading to it, while the 
rioting in Glasgow, and the possession of Edin- 
burgh by the mob, are little matters, to which it 
is difficult to attract much attention. The grand 
moral movement of France is the theme which 
forces itself upon us from all points. From the 
press, in many cases from the pulpit, at the pub- 
lic meeting, and in private, from the kitchen up 
to the attic, everywhere, the subject is France. 

Immediately after my last letter, we were all 
on the qui vive for despatches from the scene ot 
action, scrambling for second, third, and fourth 
editions, watching for the arrival of ex-royal fu- 
gitives, and, above all, ready to pay any reason- 
able price for certain information as to the route 
and the whereabouts of the once popular Citizen 
King. His Ex-Majesty had died suddenly, prob- 
ably from apoplexy, to which he had a tendency, 
and which had very naturally done its work on 
the head from which the crown had been so 
hastily seized; no, he was not dead, but qui- 
etly ensconsed at ku, where he was waiting a 
favorable opportunity for a safe passage across 
the channel. Alas! he was dead, indeed, for he 
had attempted that passage in an open boat, and 
he and his lady were drowned. Athens was never 
more excited about the movements of the Philip 
of their day, nor more teazed with flying and con- 
tradictory rumors. At last, a stout English gen- 
tleman, who could not speak a word of French, 
but had been obliged to employ an interpreter, 
lands at Newhaven. He is a very humble man, 
wearing a green blouse and a rough overcdat ; he 
has a very miserable comforter round his neck, 
and is without wig or whiskers, and his luggage 
is not much more than he could carry in his 
hand. His wife is a poor, plain-looking woman, 
With a rough woollen cloak, and just the sort of 
person one might expect to see coming out of the 
fishing-boat from which they came on board the 
“ Express” steamer they have just left. I do not 
know whether any of our courtly countrymen, 
who so well understand the royal gait, would have 
said of the old man’s wife, “‘incedit Regina,” as she 
made her way to Widow Smith’s little inn; but a 
wonderful explanation is given, as her husband 
firmly plants his foot on the shore, and exclaims, 
“Thank God! I am on British ground.” 

We have no objection that this deposed mon- 
arch should be on British ground, so long as his 
presence here is not likely to injure us, by inciting 
the Court and the Ministry to take up arms-in 
the cause of monarchy, of which there is no dan- 
ger, so long as the people are wakeful, and loud 
in the expression of determined neutrality. 

And now, dear sir,allow me to congratulate you 
on the glorious revolution which has rescued 
France from the bad government under which 
that country has been groaning for the last seven- 
teen years, and which revolution is the great event 
of our era. It is difficult to give you an adequate 
idea of the delight and enthusiasm with which all 
real friends of moral progress contemplate the 
manner in which this wonderful piece of work 
has been done, and the pledges which are furnish- 
ed of its progress to th? most beneficial results. 
Of course, it was not to be expected that a busi- 
ness of this kind could, in the present state of so- 
ciety, be conducted without some modicum of the 
physical force principle, and some bloodshed on 
both sides, and there have been excesses which 
call for regret. But, at the same time, consider- 
ing the greatness of the change effected, and the 
desperate character of some classes in Paris, the 
only wonder among us is, that there has been so 
little of evil to mar so much of good. It does ap- 
pear that the glorious spirit of freedom has s0 
thoroughly possessed the national mind as to ex- 
pel from it for the time all mean and selfish influ- 
ences, and secure the sscendency and the tri- 
umphs of a virtuous patriotism. 

The common people in blouses have been en- 
trusted with loads of wealth, informed of the 
value of which, they have carried it through the 
crowd, and lodged it safely in the national treas- 
ury. When the silver plate and the coffers of 
diamonds belonging to the ex-princesses were thus 
deposited, one of the men employed in this work 
went up to M. Bastide, and said: “Sir, we have 
been forgotten since yesterday. It is now twelve 
o’clock, and we have not yet had anything to eat. 
Can you order us some bread?” When this man 
was urged to give his name, he constantly refused, 
saying—“ We want nothing more. We can earn 
our food by our labor. To-morrow we shall re- 
turn to our work, and to-day ask only for the 
bread we have been unable to obtain.” Prisoners 
released by the populace voluntarily presented 
themselves to the authorities, and would not re- 
tire to their homes without leaving their address- 
es, that they might be found, “if it should be 
thought right to make them undergo the remain- 
der of their punishment.” 


When the people had the Ex-King in their 
power, they said, “We are not assassins—let 
him go!” And their whole conduct has completely 
falsified the predictions of their enemies. 

And .now, the rough work being over, who are 
the men called to manage the helm, and work the 
vessel in her onward course? Not men such as 
figured in 1792, not men of cruelty and blood, 
but men who, by their previous history, have been 
trained for the high and responsible posts to 
which their country has called them. These 
men have surprised us by the grandeur of their 
conceptions, as the administrators of public af- 
fairs. I referred to some of them in my last, as 
the persons without whose assistance the business 
of Government was not likely to be well con- 
ducted, at which time I could scarcely hope that 
France was so soon to be favored with the ser- 
vices of such a band of enlightened and noble- 
minded men, “men that have understanding of 
the times, to know what” the people of France 
“ ought to do.” 

A wonderful load has been taken off the heart 
of Europe. Intellectual and moral freedom had 
been repressed, through the policy of the man 
who saw no end of government so great as the 





establishment of an Orleans dynasty, and who, to 


aid this one object, was, by his base intrigues 
with despotic Cabinets, repressing the progress 
of freedom, and helping to forge the fetters of the 
oppressed. The crisis at which the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe has taken place, gives to that 
event the highest possible importance throughout 
Europe. The countries which have so recently 
become constitutional in their Government are 
ened in the possession of their newly-ac- 

uired rights—the Papal States, the Two Sicilies, 
uscany, and Sardinia, will find their triumph se- 
cure. States that have = groaning uniee the 
oppression of Autocrats, will get courage to heave 
off the burdens which have weighed them down to 
the ground. Venitian Lombardy will “take 
good heart of grace,” and break the yoke of Aus- 
tria ; the little German States will rapid. neqeize 
em, the 
day, is said to have acquired a Consti- 


tution in ten minutes. The interests of despotism 


and freedom were nicely balanced three weeks | lan 


ago, and difficult it was then to decide which scale 
would descend, when Guizot and his master jerk- 
ed themselves out of their “bad eminence,” and 
rendered th 
wi slecgeieki it Church of England said to 
e 0 

ay MEd abl Laon doin A ii 
is marvellous in our eyes.” And I believe he ex- 
pressed the deep conviction of religious and be- 
nevolent minds everywhere in this country. 
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ment in England are meeting to petition for mer- 
cy to Annette Meyers, theyoung Woman who shot 
the soldier in the Park, aml to send an addregs of 
congratulation to Paris. . 

The attention paid by th¢ Provisional Govern- 
ment to the poor and the unemployed, presents 
that Government in a most favorable light, and 
is beginning to impress someof our Cabinet with 
the novel conviction that similar classes in our 
country must receive the attention which has 
hitherto been withheld from'them. But the great- 
est measure of all is the Alolilion of Slavery in 
the French colonies. The number of their slaves 
is about a quarter of a million; and one of the 
first decrees of the N — Assembly will be 
na emancipation, I expect, immediate and com- 
plete. 

I hope your countrymen are going to look at 
this glorious movement, and allow its influence to 
tell upon them. The theory of @ republic went 
from you originally to France. In 1792, the peo- 
ple had not the virtue essential to the mainte- 
nance of that form of Government ; they seem to 
have it now, and resolve, in reference to slaves, 
as those who have acquired true freedom might 
be expected to resolve. { regommend your slave- 
owners to keep from the knowledge of their bonds- 
men this exciting fact, isolat: these men (are they 
considered as such?) from all the free and in- 
structed, let no stray newspaper find its way 
among them, or else prepare for the very natural 
demand that the old Republic of America may 
not lag behind the young Republic of France. 
Weare willing that you should jeach us, and are 
thankful for any lesson of political wisdom your 
experience may enable you to impart. You should 
let your daughter now teach you, and happily 
“you are not of those who are too old to learn, 
and continue unwise in spite of experience.’ 

Allow me to tell you, of my own knowledge, that 
the purpose to emancipate its slaves has acquired 
for the young Republic a respect and reverence in 
very high places, and done for your form of Gov- 
ernment more than has yet been done in your 
whole distory, to convince them that men can be- 
lieve themselves when they declare that all men 
are free and equal. In France, the car of Liberty 
moves on, without any drag on the wheel. We 
see in that country realized the dean ideal of a 
republic ; we understand and we respect it. The 
tree of Liberty planted in France seems perfect 
in its type, and free from any parasitic growth 
which is likely to prevent its development, and 
destroy its fair proportions. We understand 
French Republicanism very well; but you are a 
mystery to us, with your three million slaves in 
the heart of a free land. Slavery ought to be 
abolished by your countrymen at once; not as the 
result of persuasion and argument, but spontane- 
ously and gloriously. It makes your great men 
little, it throws suspicions on your divines and 
your revivalists, with all their learning and zeal ; 
it deprives your orators of their worthiest themes, 
and it robs the whole world of the help which 
your great country ought to yield to the cause of 
the world’s freedom. I am simply stating the 
views of all true and earnest men in this land, and 
not merely the sentiments of, dear sir, your Lon- 
don correspondent, W. O. 


. el 


FROM THE RHINE. 


Borrart, January 24, 1848. 

Dear Sir: When I last wrote you, we were 
slowly moving up the canal between Rotterdam 
and the sea. Before we started, however, as the 
Emerald Isle was detained some time near the 
village of Elfrith, | resolved to gratify my curi- 
osity by paying this little Dutch town a visit. 
The route between it and our vessel was a road 
running upon a large dike, so that below on one 
side is the sea, and on the other the marshy land. 
As you walk along on the rampart which defends 
the Netherlands from the waves, ever beating 
outside for admission to their old home, the 
height you stand upon enables you to see an im- 
mense distance over Holland. Far away over the 
flat-ironed surface the green turf is interrupted 
only by shining strips of water, forming the mul- 
titudinous canals; or now and then a peaceful 
little village, with its ever-present windmills. Be- 
sides canals and villages in the distance, you can 
just descry other dikes running over the country ; 
for Holland is like a ship with different apart- 
ments, all water-tight. If the vessel strikes on a 
rock, or springs a leak, she is still safe; for only 
a part of her is filled with water, the remainder 
being sufficiently buoyant to support the addi- 
tional weight. ‘Thus, if the outside wall here 
should give way, the waves can only overflow so 
much of the country—the inundation is checked 
at the next dike, which is not very far distant. 
When you see cattle, in some parts of the coun- 
try, feeding on grass growing considerably below 
the ocean outside, you do not wonder at the pre- 
cautions dictated by a severely earned experi- 
ence, against a merciless foe that knows no rest, 
but is ever on the watch for their destruction. Lt 
was Sunday morning when I landed, and associ- 
ating the day with the quiet and absence of ac- 
tivity which then exist in England and America 
[ was struck with the contrast here. A good deal 
of business was going on, many shops were open, 
and, except for a little additional nicety in the 
dress of the people, the day had no other Sunday 
characteristic. When we afterwards arrived at 
Rotterdam, in the evening, the streets were full 
of people, not the side-walks alone, but the mid- 
dle, who were walking about, most of the women 
without bonnets, as is the custom in Holland and 
Germany. As they moved along in crowds, laugh- 
ing and talking loudly, the light from the bril- 
liantly illuminated shops fell on their shining 
faces, the whole forming a holyday picture; for 
as such the day is regarded generally on the con- 
tinent, but more especially in Catholic countries. 
The season is apparently later, and the climate 
milder, in Holland than in America. Although 
it was about the first of December, I saw black- 
berries growing as I walked along. 

The milkmen were driving to and from the 
village, in little carts or wagons, in which were 
crowded the man and two or three shining brass 
cans—the whole establishment being drawn by 
two dogs in harness, whose countenances had 
rather a woe-begone expression. As I walked 
along the road, I met different companies going 
to church, the men in their best apparel, though 
of much coarser texture than that worn in 
America, while the women were distinguished 
by the neat white handkerchief thrown over the 
head, in place of a bonnet. Their hair was worn 
very much like our women, except that they 
sometimes wear, inserted behind, a broad flat 
strip of brass or German silver, more resembling 
a butter-knife than any article of apparel. Wood- 
en shoes were very generally worn, and, though 
certainly economical, are so homely and clumsy, 
that they can only be compared to a Chinese 
junk worn on the toot of a proportionable giant. 
They may have a useful preventive influence in 
checking crime, as great as that. of well-lighted 
streets; for they make noise enough to warn the 
victim of the approach of his enemy, or to direct 
the steps of the pursuing police. But a pair of 
coarse, heavy, wooden shoes give a painful promi- 
nence to the pedestals of the people of Elfrith, 
not only inconsistent with Chinese ideas of ele- 
gance, but troublesome to strangers from a less 
distant clime. As the shoe is entirely of wood, 
it is necessarily made large, 80 that the foot may 
enter it, without being pained by its absence of 
pliancy ; but when on, it is 80 loose, that, if a 
person walks or runs, the noise is much ter 
than that made by the iron clogs , worn the 
peasantry of the north of England. Afterwards, 
in Rotterdam, I saw a large shop full of these 
shoes, ready made, and of all sizes; and I trembled 
for the proprietor, in case of a riot caused by the 
want of firewood. 

Everything around shows 4 very careful culti- 
vation of the soil. The cattle look very fine. 
The houses are neat and comfortable, and the 
people are well dressed, and phlegmatically happy. 
Tranquillity and red cheeks characterize every 
countenance you meet. The anxious fea- 
tures of the denizens of Atlantic American cities 
are rarely seen. Neither have the people that in- 
dependent, I-am-as-good-as-you manner, so char- 
acteristic of Americans, but move about in a more 
quiet and subdued manner. 

As Elfrith is the first town in — you ap- 
proach in going to rag? © stranger, in 
passing through it, has to take his first lesson in 
a rather unpleasant experience. There is no 
trick upon travellers more common through Hol- 
d, to Germany, than that of them 
high prices for everything they purchase—at 
least one-third higher, and sometimes twice as 
much as the native inhabitants pay. Hence, on 
g a German what he had paid at a hotel 
where we her, and had the same 
I found that my bill was a third more than his, 
which was rather too much to pay for the privi- 





lege of being considered an Englishman. A youn 
Englishman whom we met afterw said“ 
always speak French when trav on the 


Rhine, and save money by it.” But if the travel- 
ler. wears a moustachio, it will be money in his 
pocket; he will not then be mistaken for an Eng- 
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lishman, for it is only Englishmen who are very 
much overcharged—partly owing to prices being 
very high in England; and hotels here charge 
English prices for Englishmen, when everything 
here costs much less than in the neighboring 
island. The great wealth of English travellers, 
and their fault-finding, depreciating disposition, 
also assist in producing this result. [f an Ameri- 
can or Englishman travel in company with a Ger- 
man or Frenchman on the continent, and if he 
makes the latter common paymaster, he will have 
a much better prospect of paying only just prices 
for what he may purchase. Having to change 
some money in Elfrith, I asked a woman, who 
passed the door of the store as I came out, if the 
change was right. She said, no. I went back and 
asked for the rest, which was handed over with 
Yankee nonchalance. 

Any one who has seen Backhuysen’s picture of 
a scene on the Rhine, must be continually re- 
minded of it here in Holland. As it is exhibited 
in Philadelphia, any one in that city can enjoy a 
very graphic view of the Rhine and of the cattle 
of Holland, as well as a sight of a most admirable 
work of art. While going up the Rhine, I was 
continually reminded of it, and some goats that I 
saw feeding on cabbage were so like those in the 
picture, that they must have been the originals 
from which it was drawn. 

The stranger walking along in Holland will 
not be a little surprised at the absence of fences. 
As far as I went, 1 saw none. This is not because 
all the wood is used for shoes, but because ditches 
are very fashionable. The country very nearly 
realizes the Fourieristic description of the form 
of a phalanstery—at least in this feature of the 
absence of fences—but here the likeness ends. 
It is evident that the great reason the poor in 
Holland and Germany are not so miserable as 
those of Ireland, is their untiring industry. Every 
poor man here must apply himself to the mainte- 
nance of his family, with exertions that would be 
considered heroic if directed to destruction. But 
he cannot do it alone. So that in Holland, as well 
asin England and Germany, you see women and 
children employed in labor, the sight of which 
is very striking to an American. You see them 
collecting manure and leaves for the farmers, in 
the open road, as you walkalong. If you wish to 
cross the Rhine, as likely as not you are rowed 
over by a woman; and if you see a boat moving 
laboriously up against its rapid current, on ap- 
proaching it you may see a girl and boy together, 
With straps thrown over their shoulders, pulling 
in the manner of yoked oxen. In Holland, in win- 
ter, men and women together enjoy the luxury of 
skating; and the amusement is considered no 
more unfeminine in the latter than it is when 
they follow the plough. 

The immense number of canals afford a ready 
means of conveyance from town to town, in sum- 
mer by boats, and in winter on skates. But here, 
as elsewhere, the superiority of railroads is so 
manifest, that in a short time the canals will be 
comparatively idle. The flat country must look 
very inviting to railway projectors—tor railroads 
in this country cost much less than in England, 
owing partly to there not being so much necessity 
for levelling. In the United States they cost 


-| much less per mile than even in Holland; but the 


construttion, of course, is not so good. 

Everything that a traveller buys in Holland 
will strike him as high-priced; and he is sur- 
prised, on crossing the German boundary at Em- 
erick, to find things at once cheaper, and equally 
good. The difference is owing to the immense 
national debt of Holland, which is the largest in 
Europe, in proportion to the population—exceed- 
ing that of England, and, like that, contracted 
almost entirely for war expenses; for Holland 
has had much glory and bloodshed in her history, 
from the time when Van Tromp fought the Eng- 
lish in the Channel, down to her comparatively 
recent war with Belgium. And now each patriotic 
Dutchman, whose heart thrills at the thought of 
his country’s renown, may feel at the same time 
some emotion of regret, that he has every year 
to part with a considerable share of his income 
for expenses incurred in its achievement. Post- 
humous glory and debt accompany each other in 
every method of warfare, except that of savages. 
As Holland is now one of the most literary coun- 
tries in Europe, perhaps the general spread of in- 
telligence may lessen, for the future, her propen- 
sity to engage in warfare; but the greatest secu- 
rity for the peace of Europe is undoubtedly to be 
found in the present enormous debts of the seve- 
ral nations. In spite of this check, it is not im- 
probable, when we consider the fermenting con- 
dition of the continent, that it will, ere long, break 
out in extensive and devastating wars. 

An American travelling along the Rhine is 
struck with the number of military that he meets 
at every little town and village, particularly in 
that part which belongs to Prussia, which, as 
everybody knows, is a great camp, with an army 
composed of the whole people. 

The Dutch are a reading people, especially of 
newspapers, Which they have in the proportion 
of one to 40,450 inhabitants; while in Prussia, 
where every child is taught to read, the propor- 
tion is one to every 43,000. The subscribers are 
also very generally diffused in the population— 
being one in every 100, while in England it is one 
to 184, and in France one to 437. 

On our arrival at Rotterdam, about five o’clock 
P. M., the first person who spoke to me, on the 
boat reaching the wharf, was a moustachioed sol- 
dier, who demanded my passport. That evening 
it was returned to me, with an untranslatable en- 
dorsement upon it, signifying that all was right, 
and that I was at liberty to proceed. Custom- 
house officers are a great trouble and inconveni- 
ence; and here is the additional nuisance of a 
humerous armed police, who, if you are in any 
way suspected, can trouble you exceedingly—the 
security of the Government being purchased at 
the expense of the liberty of the subject. 

Rotterdam is a very beautiful city, having 
much to attract the attention of the stranger. Its 
nrmerous canals, running in all directions, with 
their surmounting bridges, remind one of Ven- 
ice, which it is said to resemble. A stranger 
walking through the city will feel a little awk- 
‘ward, on account of the numerous looking-glasses 
projecting from the windows of all the principal 
houses, in both the first and second stories, which 
stand at such an angle with the wall of the house 
as to throw the reflection of every passer-by into 
the room ; so that, while he can be seen perfectly 
well, he can himself see nobody. Certainly a 
very unfair arrangement, and in rather bad taste. 
Rotterdam has a population of 72,000, and a very 
extensive commerce; has many very fine build- 
ings, amo which are the church of St. Law- 
rence, With several monuments, and a grand or- 
gan; the Admiralty Palace, and not far from it 
the great canal in which the immense East India 
ships lie; also, a beautiful exchange, a national 
theatre, a botanical garden, and the Schieland 
Palais. There is also a bronze statue of Erasmus, 
the third which the people of this city have erect- 
ed to the great savant. Rotterdam claims him as 
her citizen; but the claim is disputed by another 
Hollandish town, whose citizens assert that the 
honor belongs to them—so each town in its turn 
has had the mania of erecting statues to him. 

That the Dutch are rather a sleepy people, the 
signs which a stranger observes as he passes 
through this city would seem to indicate. These 
signs are those of men whose business it is to 
awaken people at any time of night they may de- 
sire. This seems to be a regular branch of busi- 
ness, followed by a number of persons, who sit 
up all night, for the purpose of arousing from 
their sleep such as may employ them. 





For the present, yours, G. H. E. 
For the National Era. 
A POETS WISH. 
Let me die in the country, with kind friends 


around me. 
To smooth my last pillow, and banish each fear ; 
Where the friends that have known me will cher- 
ish my mem’ry, ? 
And love betoken sorrow in each falling tear. 


Let me die in the country, where green boughs 
are waving, ‘ ; 
And soft gales are sighing to whisper farewell ; 
And let me repose beneath the trees that are 
shading 
The humble retreat in the rose-spangled dell. 


O yes! there let me rest, in my rural seclusion, 





THE POLITICAL WORLD. 


Last week we gave extracts from Democratic 
papers and proceedings, North and South. This 
week we present extracts especially from the 
Whig press. Mr. Webster’s “No-More-Terri- 
tory ” issue is exploded. 








From the Boston Atlas. 
TREATY—SLAVERY. 


From the accounts which reach us from Wash- 
ington, we have no doubt that the thing called a 
treaty of peace will be ratified with amendments. 
With this treaty we shall have a large addition 
to our territory. From the beginning, we have 
been the consistent opponents of additional terri- 
tory, because we believed, Ist, that our territory 
was sufliciently extended already ; and 2d, that, 
by keeping our boundaries where they are, we 
forever preclude the admission of more slave 
States to the Union. But it seems a settled point 
that we are to have territory, and have it, too, without 
the Wilmot Proviso. This changes the ground of 
action in the free States, and it is well to under- 
stand the question in its newaspect. ‘Territorial 
Governments will have to be formed for the new 
inheritance. Slavery does not now exist in any por- 
tion of it. It rests, therefore, with the People of 
the free States, to say whether the “peculiar in- 
stitution ” shall be spread over this new country, 
to blight and blast it. Let them, one and all, now 
and forever, calmly, but resolutely and firmly, 
give the country and the world to know, that un- 
der no pretence whatsoever shall the foot of a 
slave ever press the sward of this new domain. 
If it be ours, it shall and must be free. On this 
let there be no compromises, no concession; and 
we hope and trust that the Representative or 
Senator in Congress from a free State, who shall, 
by his word or vote, prove false to this resolve, 
will be marked and branded as an apostate and 
traitor, while he crawls upon the earth. 

Let the work be begun in framing the Terri- 
torial Governments, and consummated when these 
Territories come with their Constitutions to be 
admitted into the brotherhood of States. Either 
as Territories or States, THEY MUST AND 
SHALL BE FREE. 

This is our fixed and unalterable determination, 
and it shall be our steady purpose to infuse this 
sentiment whenever and wherever we can influence 
avote. The free States have but to be true to 
themselves and to Liberty, to stop forever the 
tide-of human bondage from further encroach- 
ing upon the soil of this continent. 





From the American Whig—( Massachusetts.) 
NO MORE SLAVE TERRITORY. 


It did not require the least sagacity to foresee 
the result of this infamous war, from the first 
march of the army to the Rio Grande. It was for 
the conquest of territory—and that, whenever a 
treaty should close the war, be it sooner or later, 
more territory would be added to this Union. 
And the great question with the free States was, 
if territory must be added, it must be, in all com- 
ing time, FREE. The tongue of the press of all 
the free States then should have firmly, unitedly, 
uncompromisingly protested against the admis- 
sion of slave territory. It was as idle as talk- 
ing to the wind, to raise the question of “No 
More Territory,” when the whole design of the 
Administration was to obtain it at all sacrifices, 
and a Senate at its heels to back it. Now that this 
immense territory has been admitted by treaty— 
a territory sufficient to carve out, according to 
data, one hundred new States as large as Mussachu- 
setts—larger, even, than the whole original thir- 
teen States together—let there be no concession— 
no compromise upon the question of Freedom. 
Let the free press never be still, the tongues of 
freemen never be silent, in protesting against the 
bold encroachment which is now shadowed forth in 
that treaty. 





THE TREATY—SLAVERY. 
From the Cineinnati Gazette. 

The substance of what we predicted, is now 
history. A treaty ceding territory has been 
made by Mr. Trist, the boundary line of which 
is nearly identical with that we named; and this 
treaty has received the sanction of the Senate, 
with the approbation of the country at large, be- 
cause, objectionable as are the terms of the 
treaty, peace, on such terms, is held preferable to 
continued war, with no prospect of future peace 
without the acquisition of even still more terri- 
tory. Our language, last autumn, was: 

“Opposed, as we are, and have been, to any 
new territory, and regretting, as we do, to find 
any considerable number of our fellow-citizens in 
favor of such acquisition, yet we cannot shut out 
the conviction, founded on what we hear and read, 
that we shall have no peace without new territory.” 

So it has turned out. The Administration has 
agreed to accept a cession of territory—territory 
on which slavery does not now exist. It is now 
free territory, and shall it be made slave territory, 
by the action of the United States? We say, no. 
And will not the People and the Representatives 
of the People of the free States say no? If they 
do, the territory will continue free. 





MR. ROOT AND NO MORE TERRITORY, 
Fromthe Cleveland True Democrat—( Whig.) 


At a Wilmot Proviso Convention, held in San- 
dusky city on the 3d instant, without regard to 
party, a letter from Joseph M. Root, Representa- 
tive in Congress, to Judge Farwell, was read, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the “ No-Territory is- 
sue,” made by the Whigs, was no longer a practi- 
cable one, and that nothing but union and decided 
action, on the part of the People of the North, can 
prevent the introduction of slavery into the coun- 
try acquired from Mexico. 

We are glad to see men getting their eyes 
open. 





WHAT ARE WE DOING? 
From the North American—(Philadelphia.) 


And we—the guides, the examples, the beacon- 
bearers in the paths of freedom—in the paths of 
the best freedom, republican freedom—what are 
we doing, while all the rest of the world is stir- 
ring so nobly—toiling, fighting, dying, in the 
cause of freedom? Are we still at our posts, still 
in advance, the pioneers and forlorn hope who 
contend with deserts, that we may plant liberty 
all over our Continent? What.are we doing, at 
this moment, in New Mexico? What are wecon- 
tending about, at this moment, in Congress? Are 
we extending the area of freedom, or expanding 
the limits of bondage? While all the rest of 
the world is busy breaking old shackles, are 
we forging new ones? What do these Amer- 
icans mean, in New Mexico, who are already 
calling a convention to introduce slavery into 
a land which we took from Mexico, a land of 
freemen? This is a question which, at this pe- 
riod, above all others, every American ought to 
ask himself. We have just fought through a fierce, 
bloody, and most expensive war; we have won 
great victories ; we have struck down our enemy, 
and prostrated a nation under our feet—for what ? 
To extend that fatal institution—against which, 
at this moment, all the rest of the world is fight- 
ing—over seven hundred thousand square miles 
of Mexican territory ? God forbid! 





SLAVER Y—DOUGHFACES. 


The New York Tribune presents the follow- 
ing roll of Northern men, who voted to lay the 
resolutions applying the principle of freedom to 
the territory to be acquired of Mexico. 

Twenty-seven Locofocos (including the Native, 
Levin) from the free States united with the South 
on Monday, to vote down the principle that sla- 
very shall not be planted, under our national flag, 
upon any free territory which we may Ycquire 
from Mexico by the expected treaty of peace. 
Their names are as follows: 

From New York—Ausburn Birdsall, Bingham- 
ton, Broome county; David S. Jackson, 12th 
ward, City ; Frederick W. Lord, Suffolk coun- 
ty; William B. Maclay, 7th ward, City—Four 
yeas to four nays ; three absent. 

From Maine— Asa W. H. Clapp 
Clark, James 8S. Wiley; Hezekiah 
four yeas to one nay; one absent. 

From Pennsylvania—R. Brodhead, (turncoat,) 
Charles Brown, Lewis C. Levin, (Native,) Job 
Mann—four yeas to one nay, (Wilmot ;) three 


Franklin 
Williams— 


ere friends that would mourn me at evening | dodges 


might come 
When all Nature is hushed, and in silence seems 


musing, 
And weep with the wild flowers that wave o’er 
my tomb. 
Yes! there let me sleep. No proud column in 
eur 
Should stand o’er my ashes, and worshippers 
bi . 
bak chen ithe yew-tree should wave her rich 
v ure. 
And birds and soft cascades my requiem sing. 
Hampton, N. ¥., March 1, 1848. i 





From Ohkio—Rodolphus Dickinson, William 
Kennon, sen., John K. Miller, Thomas Richey, 
William Sawyer—five yeas to five nays. 

From Indiana—Charles W. Cathcart, Thomas 
J. Henley, John Pettit, John L. Wil- 
) ab- 


liam W. Wick—five yeas to one ( 
sent. 
From Illinois—Orlando B. Ficklin, John A. 
McClernand, William A. Richardson, Robert 
Smith, Thomas T. Turner—five yeas, one (John 
Wentworth) nay. 

All the Locofocos from the free States who 
voted to sustain the principle of free territory 


| thought that the adop 





Messrs. Hammons, of Maine; J. H. Johnson 
and Peaslee, of New Hampshire; Peck, of Ver- 
mont ; Thurston, of Rhode Island ; Collins, Jen- 

S. Lawrence, and Starkweather, of New 
York; Wilmot, of Pennsylvania; Cummins, 
Faran, Fries, and Lahm, of Ohio; St. John, 
Bingham, McClelland, and C. L. Stuart, of Mich- 
igan; Wentworth, of Illinois; and William 
Thengeet and Leffler, of lowa—twenty-seven 
for Freedom, to twenty-one for Slavery. 

Thus the Locofocos of the free States turned 
the scale against the principle of free territory ; 
the Whigs of the free States being voted solid 
(seventy votes) in favor of Freedom, with one 
Whig (Houston, of Delaware) from a nominal 
slave State, while the united South cast seventy- 
eight votes against restricting the extension of 
slavery. Nothing but the great Hale storm in 
New Hampshire, and the pending election there, 
kept straight the Locefoco members from that 
State, and the two who were elected from dis- 
tricts bordering on that State. 

We take this vote as decisive, that the present 
Congress will interpose no obstacle to the exten- 
sion of slavery into any territory which may be 
acquired from Mexico. The future must provide 
for itself. ; 

It seems to us that the Trilune is rather too 

ready to give up. Doubtless, it would be a great 
accommodation to politicians, coyld the People 
be persuaded that there was no longer ground for 
hope. The natural result would be, the with- 
drawal of the question from politics, and the se- 
lection of candidates for the Presidency without 
any reference to it. We do not charge the Tri- 
bune with being influenced by such considera- 
tions, but its desponding tone must encourage 
those who are. 
Now, we assert that the question has not been 
decided. The vote on Mr. Putnam’s resolutions 
Was not a test vote. Some voted to lay them on 
the table, who are pledged to sustain the Anti- 
Slavery Proviso, in any bill that may be intro- 
duced for the establishment of Territorial Gov- 
ernment. 


No, Mr. Tribune ; the battle is yet to be fought. 





PARTY GIVING WAY—THE PEOPLE CoM- 
ING UP. 
From the Cleveland True Demccrat. 


On the 3d instant, a Wilmot Proviso meeting 
was held in Sandusky city, without regard to 
party. 

A committee, consisting of A. W. Hendry, M. 
Farwell, W.S. Mills, R. J. Jennings, represent- 
ing all the different political parties, was ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions; and, in their ab- 
sence, the meeting was addressed byS. F. Taylor, 
of Milan, and E. M. Stone, of Norwalk. 

The following, among other resolutions, were 
adopted : 

1, Resolved, That the principle of keeping free 
soil free, is one that should receive the support 
of every man in the free States, without regard 
to party—it being above and beyond all party 
considerations. ‘Che slaveholders of the South 
always unite, regardless of party, upon this ques- 
tion ; and the only course left for us is to tamely 
submit to their dictation, or adopt a course simi- 
lar to theirs. This latter should now be done by 
the People of the North, with reference to the 
extension of slavery—done with calmness and 
deliberation, but with firmness and decision. 

2. Resolved, That we permit no party tram- 
mels to prevent the free and full expression of 
opinion, on the subject of the extension of sla- 
very over territory now ours; and that, as free 
sous of a free soil and a free Government, we make 
the cause our own, and in the majesty and 
strength of justice, of truth, and right, proclaim 
to the world our unalterable opposition to ex- 
tending the blighting curse of slavery over one 
foot of soil now free. 

3. Resolved, That while the North have ac- 
knowledged the evil, and done it away, the South 
have grasped it with a giant’s hand, though 
their enlightened statesmen have proclaimed that 
slavery was an evil, a curse, a blighting curse. 
Though years of experience have taught the 
same lessons, and developed all the pernicious 
consequences of the system, yet, in the face of 
what the North have done, disregarding the ad- 
monitions of her own great men, and refusing to 
profit by the pernicious consequences of a sys- 
tem fraught with vice and unnumbered evils to 
society, it is now asked of a civilized, enlighten- 
ed, and Christian nation, to extend the institution 
of slavery over territory now free. 

4. Resolved, That, upon the subject of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, the North will, ere long, hold but 
one opinion ; and we now declare it the sentiment 
of every man north of Mason and Dixon’s line, un- 
bought by party influence or unprejudiced by 
party zeal; and, upon this subject of national in- 
terest, the chains of party have been broken; 
the fettered partisan, loosed from his chains, has 
lisped the accents of “free territory—now and 
forever.” 

We see that the Sandusky Clarion is not pleas- 
ed with this movement. It is, however, but the 
beginning of similar meetings, to be held all over 
the Reserve. 

We hope so—and not only on the Reserve, but 
all over the country. Let the People rally with- 
out respect to party—let them break all shackles, 
North and South, and take their stand against 
this nefarious attempt to propagate slavery. We 
say, North and South, because the friends of free 
labor and human rights are not confined to any 
section. There are thousands in the South who 
would exult, were the Slave Power to fail in this, 
its last, most desperate attempt. 

The Sandusky Clarion, which we have always 
regarded as a fair, reasonable, freedom-loving pa- 
per, is pursuing a strange course in relation to 
this new movement of the People, without dis- 
tinction of party. It says: 

“We have complied with the request of the 
meeting in publishing all that is of any conse- 
quence in its proceedings. The principle of the 
resolutions we approve; but we apprehend there 
is a good deal of difference of opinion, and that 
there will be more difference of action, in regard 
to the Wilmot Proviso, than they suppose, ‘north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line’ We would hope, 
with the meeting, that all men in the free States 
would unite in opposing the extension of slavery, 
but we know they will not. Judging from past 
experience, we feel assured that there were men 
at the meeting which passed these resolutions, 
who, before six months shall have passed away, 
will be found supporting men who are deadly hos- 
tile to them, and that they will not stand by the 
men who have boldly and fearlessly stood by the 
an of the Wilmot Proviso. 

“We once had some experience of a union 
meeting here on a similar occasion, to prevent the 
annexation of Texas.” 

Is the Clarion afraid that the Whig party will 
be injured? Is this tone of distrust, despair, 
crimination, calculated to promote union for the 
sake of Freedom, to strengthen the hands of the 
advocates of Human Rights, to do any good at 
all? If the freemen of the country fail to unite 
against the extension of slavery, one reason will 
be, that there are so many papers like the Clarion, 
to keep alive party jealousies and divisions, and 
paralyze effort by the ory, that nothing can be 
done. 

What we said above of the sentiments of thou- 
sands in the Southern States, receives confirma- 
tion in a letter from the well-informed Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Whig, who 
thus writes: 

“Southern Whigs have, since the commence- 
ment of the war, opposed it on the und that 
an acquisition of territory would tend to separate 
the North and South, politically. They have 
told their constituents so upon the stump. And 
now, since this territory has been thrust upon us, 
they will be greatly disappointed if Northern 
Whigs do not make the extension of slavery the 

t and only issue in the yt eoengpa Fone re 

1) here, among 
nesting Yo te fling es eoarersaion with 
a member from Virginia, since the ratification of 
the Treaty, I asked bim what effect it would have 
ution’ the Whig party, North and South. He 

tion of ae mph otetente 
issue, was inevitable ; and he wou 
as the grete to take sides with the North, al- 
though the majority of his _Southern WwW. 
friends might, in such a position, be array 
m. 


« This gentleman is a slaveholder, but he open- 
ly declares that the system is a curse to the South. 
e says. that any man can take his slaves, if he 
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Waces or Lasorn.—We had prepared a reply 
to some articles in the Voice of Industry, and 
Harbinger, on the Condition of the Laborer, 
but it is crowded out. 


Ture Hurcmnsons.—We would call attention 
to the advertisement, in another column, of the 
Hutchinsons, who are to sing at Carusi’s next 
Monday evening. We anticipate sweet singing. 

Foreicn Corresronpence.—Our foreign cor- 
respondence, on the first page of the Era, will be 
found peculiarly interesting. The letter of our 
London correspondent furnishes some beautiful 
incidents of the French Revolution. 

Sxetcones or Rerorms anp Rerormers in Enc- 
Lanv.—The first of these admirable sketches ap- 
pears on the outside of the Era to-day. No 
reader should overlook them. 





ee aL a 

« Mission or Democracy,” by Joun G. Wurt- 
Tier, Will appear next week. 

Hon. J. A. Brack, member of the House of 
Representatives from South Carolina, who has 
been sick for some time past, in this city, died on 
Monday night last. 


—_—~—_——_—— 


MEETING OF THE PRESS TO SYMPATHIZE 
WITH FRANCE. 


A very large and respectable meeting assembled 
at Odd Fellows’ Hall, on Monday evening last, in 
accordance with a call of a number of members of 
the Press in this city, inviting their brethren to 
unite in expressing, in a suitable manner, Sym- 
pathy with the People of France in their present 
effort to establish free Government. 

The chair was occupied by the Hon. W. W. 
Seaton, Mayor of the city, who called the meet- 
ing to order, when the following officers were ap- 
pointed by acclamation: . 

Vice Presidents—Isaac Hill, Amos Kendall, J. 
Gideon, W. Thompson, J. Bigelow, M. M. Noah, 
Erastus Brooks, G. Bailey, jun., N. Sargent, and 
James E. Harvey. 

Secretaries—J. F. Howe, L. A. Gobright, D. 
Gordon, and C. I’, Powell. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed 
a Committee to prepare resolutions expressive of 
the sentiments of the meeting: James A. Houston, 
E. Kingman, H. M. Prevost, Thomas Fitnam, 
and G. B. Wallis. 

Speeches were delivered by Messrs. Noah, Ken- 
dall, Brooks, Ritchie, Houston, Robinson, Tasis- 
tro, and Grund; and certainly we have rarely 
Witnessed any public demonstration at which the 
addresses were, in general, so appropriate and so 
interesting. The most generous and liberal sen- 
timents were expressed, and the crowded auditory 
evinced, by repeated and enthusiastic applause, 
the warmest approbation of the speakers. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through their 
chairman, Dr. Houston, reported the following : 

Resolved, 1st, That we sympathize deeply with 
the French People in the sublime effort to estab- 
lish a republic on the basis of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. 

2. That in their movement, thus far, we recog- 
nise the spirit and principles which gave birth to 
the free institutions of this country ; which, while 
furnishing an impressive lesson to the world oi 
the benefits of popular Government, must derive 
additional stability and influence from the tri- 
umphs of popular power in other lands, seeking 
the good of all by the establishment of justice. 

3. That, in the moderation displayed by the 
French People, in their hour of trial, no more 
force being used than was necessary to the resto- 
ration of their inherent rights; in their self- 
control in the hour of triumph ; in their respect 
for the rights of private property ; in the prompt 
recognition by the Provisional Government of the 
rights of labor ; in the absence of vindictive sen- 
timents, evinced by its abolition of capital punish- 
ment for political offences, and in its nobly pacific 
spirit breathed towards other nations, while as- 
serting for each nation the right to manage its 
own affairs, without foreign intervention— we 
find strong grounds of hope that the Revolution 
will continue to be distinguished by moderation, 
wisdom, and humanity. 

4. That we trust in the all-wise Ruler of na- 
tions to crown with success the heroic struggles of 
the People of the Old World, to establish as a 
Fact the great Truth, that Civil Government 
derives its just power from the consent of the 
Governed, and ought to be controlled by their 
will, in obedience to the principle of equal and 
exact justice to all mem 

5. That the Press, as the great agency in dif- 
fusing intelligence, in establishing sound princi- 
ples, in concentrating public opinion, and facil- 
itating the application of moral force, is the right 
arm of the People, the Power which makes Revo- 
lutions, R¢/ormations. 

6. That Despotism, whether it leave the Press 
free, or attempt to enslave it, cannot, in the end, 
withstand its influence; if it fall upon the Press, 
it shall be broken; if the Press fall upon it, it 
shall be ground to, powder. 

These resolutions were adopted, unanimously. 

Some excitement was created by a resolution 
moved by Mr. Thomas Ritchie, commending the 
course of Mr. Rush, the American Minister at 
Paris, in so promptiy recognising the Provisional 
Government. It was stated that the call embrac- 
ed only members of the Press, and the object was 
specific—to express sympathy with the French 
People in their effort to establish a Republic, and 
the resolution was opposed. During the tempo- 
rary commotion, occasioned by the discussion, a 
motion to adjourn was made and carried. 

The proper course undoubtedly would have 
been, to adjourn immediately on the passage of 
the resolutions of the Committee, which were com- 
mensurate only with the specific object proposed 
in the call for the meeting, and then to have or- 
ganized a public meeting of the citizens present, 
at which, doubtless, the resolution of Mr. Ritchie 
would have been passed. We certainly should 
have voted for it under such circumstances. 





FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


DECREES, ETC. 

In addition to the news published in our 
last number, and to the highly interesting facts 
contained to-day in the letter of our London 
correspondent, we proceed to notice further de- 
tails in relation to the extraordinary revolution 
in France. During its progress, decrees and proc- 
lamations were issued by the Provisional Govern- 
ment on numerous subjects, such as the interdic- 
tion of the ex-Chamber of Peers ; the organization 
of amore able national guard ; arrest and pun- 
ishment of deserters; articles pledged to be re- 
stored to their owners; the Tuileries, an asylum 
for invalid workmen ; political prisoners lib- 
erated; dissolution of the Chamber of Peers; 
constitution of a Republic; every citizen to be 
a national guard ; the liberty of the press guaran- 
tied; freedom of thought secured ; national work- 
shops for the unemployed ; all citizens to remain 
in arms till their rights are secured ; order to ar- 
rest Ministers; the abolition of all titles and no- 
bility ; change of the term regiment to demi- 
brigade; ten days’ additional time to pay bills 
throughout the Republic; an act to be passed for 
the immediate emancipation of the slaves in alt 
the colonies ; all taxes to be collected as before ; 
the system of direct taxation to be modified ; all 
prosections against the press, and for political 
offences, to be withdrawn ; no placards allowed 
without the ‘printer’s name; old title of General 
of Brigade and Division restored 7; Municipal 
Council of Paris dissolved ; discount banks to be 
established ; stamp duty on periodicals suppress- 
ed; all oaths taken by public functionaries to be 
discontinued ; persons, property, and rights, of 
foreigners to be respected; diminution of hours 
-of labor from 12 to 11, from 11 to 10; a gradual 
assimilation of the institutions of Algeria to those 
of France to take place; property of all kinds, and 
works of utility, to be preserved and respected ; 
royal residences to be sold, and proceeds to be ap- 
ee ke the victims of the revolution ; all mace! 
. i ee prefix of vaaatil to be 


‘and: decree a-Constitution. 


April to 
be the basis of election, Gecnauelinn #20 


National: Assembly to meet on the 9th” 


people fixed at nine hundred, including those of 
gone and the colonies. Suffrage to be direct 
and universal. All Frenchmen twenty-one years 
of age to be electors, and all twenty-five years to 
be eligible to be elected, the ballot to be secret. 

“Voters to be furnished with a ballot list, and to 
vote at the principal place in each canton. a 
person to be a representative who has not 2,0 
votes. Each representative to be entitled to an 
indemnity of twenty-five francs per day for the 
duration of the session. The National Constitu- 
ent’ Assembly to meet on the 20th of April. 

THE AMERICAN MIN ISTER. 

Mr. Rush, our Minister in Paris, with a prompt- 
itude honorable to the country he represents, was 
the first to recognise the Provisional Government. 
For this act he deserves, and we hope will receive, 
praise from the President. His speech is thus re- 


ported : 

“Genttemen: As the representative of the 
United States, and charged with the care of the 
rights and interests of my country and my fellow- 
citizens residing in France, and being at too great 
a distance to await instructions from my Govera- 
ment, I seize the earliest opportunity of offering 
congratulations, persuaded that my Government 
will approve the step in which I have taken the 
initiative. I cannot omit to remind you of theal- 
liance and friendship which have so long existed 
between France and the United States. I am cer- 
tain that loud and universal expressions of hope 
arise in my country for the prosperity, happiness, 
and glory of France, under the institutions now 
inaugurated in conformity with the will of the 
nation. 

“ Americans have an ardent hope that, under 
the wisdom of France, these institutions will have 
results of which the magnanimous conduct of her 
people in late events affords presage. Under sim- 
ilar institutions, the United States have enjoyed 
seventy years of increasing prosperity, with a Gov- 
ernment of stability; and if the Union gives to 
others the choice of government without interfer- 
ence, it naturally feels gratified in seeing another 
nation, under similar institutions, assuming to 
themselves the benefits of social order and public 
liberty. Permit me to employ the words which 
Washington, the great founder of our Republic, 
used on similar occasions, and terminate this by 
adding my congratulations, and the earnest hope 
that the friendship of the two Republics may be 
co-extensive with duration.” 

“M. Arago replied to Mr. Rush. He was de- 
lighted to re-echo the words of Washington, and 
hoped that a lasting friendship would spring up 
between the two Republics.” 

“M. Dupont de V’Eure, addressing the Minis- 
ter, said : ‘Sir, in offering my hand, I assure you 
that the French people tender the hand of friend- 
ship to Americans, ” 

“When they quitted the Hotel de Ville, the 
guard presented arms, and cries of ‘ Long live the 
Republic of the United States, saluted the Min- 
ister.” 

AMERICAN CITIZENS. 

On the 6th March, a deputation of American 
citizens to the number of two hundred and eighty 
marched to the Hotel de Ville, bearing the Amer- 
ican and French flags on the same staff, and ad- 
dressed the Provisional Government, through Mr. 
Goodrich, as follows: 


“¢ Gentlemen, Members of the French Provisional 

Government : As citizens of the United States, and 
American spectators of recent events in Paris, we 
have come to offer our congratulations, and to 
ask your acceptance of two flags, as emblems of 
eternal alliance between France and the United 
States. 
“Grateful recollections of past ties, the amity 
which has existed between you and us, prompts us 
to be the first to testify to you and the people of 
France the sympathy, respect, and admiration, 
with which recent events inspire us—acknowledg- 
ing the right of every nation to form its own Gov- 
ernment. We sincerely congratulate you on the 
mighty revolution you have made, and may we be 
permitted to felicitate France on the choice of a 
republican system, recognising the true basis on 
which all just Governments must rest. 

“The great principles of liberty and political 
equality have been the bases on which depended 
your recent struggle. 

“We have witnessed the magnanimity of the 
French people, and their self-command in the hour 
of triumph, and speedy return to order and law 
after great tumult and confusion. We see in 
these omens great good to France and to man- 
kind, and the assurances that what has been so 
nobly begun will be consummated in the estab- 
lishment of a justand liberal Government, and the 
enjoyment of peace, liberty, and prosperity, among 
the citizens of great countries. 

“Accept the testimonials of the sentiments 
which fill our hearts, and at present be assured 
that the news of the revolution you have achieved 
will be hailed by our countrymen on the other 
side of the Atlantic with emotions of hope and joy 
for France and for the world.” 

“M. Arago replied: ‘It is my conviction that 
France and America will live in the most inti- 
mate relations of friendship and union. We re- 
ceive the colors with gratitude. They shall be 
placed in the Hotel de Ville. I trust that despot- 
ism shall never attempt to snatch them thence’ 
[Loud applause.]” 

“The double flag was then placed in the salle 
de reception, and the deputation withdrew amidst 
cries of ‘ Vive la Republique?” 

MAGNANIMOUS. 

We have seen a copy of a private letter from an 
American gentleman in Paris, in which it is stated 
that, in the original draft of the address, the 
phrase “the great principles of liberty for ali 
men,” &¢., was used; but, at the instance of a 
Southern man, “for all men’? was stricken out ! 

Is there an American citizen of any character, 
North or South, who will not feel scandalized by 
such contemptible meanness? The man who 
could thus defile the hour of the triumph of a 
great nation over political slavery, by watching 
over the interests of personal slavery, had no busi- 
ness in such a deputation. His proper place 
would have been in the fishing smack at the feet 
of the runaway king. 

LAMARTINE, 

Lamartine, the poet, and philosopher, stands 
forth as the representative of the revolvtion. His 
conduct is glorious : 

The Paris Presse says: “ Five times during the 
day (February 26) M.de Lamartine addressed the 
peopie assembled under the windows of the Hotel 
de Ville: 

“Tt is thus that you are led from calumny to 
calumny against the men who have devoted them- 
selves, head, heart, and breast, to give you a real 
Republic—the Republic of all rights, in all inter- 
esta, and all the legitimate rights of the people. 
Yesterday you asked us to usurp, in the name of 
the people of Paris, the rights of 35,000,000 of 
men; to vote them an absolute Republic, instead 
of a Republic invested with the strength of their 
consent—that is to say, to make of that Republic. 
imposed and not consented, the will of a part of 
the people, instead of the will of the whole nation. 
To-day you demand from us the red flag instead 
of the tri-color. Citizens, for my part, I will never 
adopt the red flag; and I will explain in a word 
why I will oppose it with all the strength of my 
patriotism. It is, citizens, because the tri-colored 
flag has made the tour of the world, under the 
Republic and the Empire, with our liberties and 
our glories, and that the red flag has only made 
.the tour of the Champs de Mars, trailed through 

torrents of the blood of the people.” 

, At this part of the speech of M. de Lamartine, 
in that astonishing sitting of sixty hours, in the 
midst of an irritated crowd, every one was sud- 
denly affected by his words; hands were clapped 
and tears shed, and they finished by embracing 
him, shaking his hands, and bearing him in tri- 
umph. In a moment after, fresh masses of people 
arrived, armed with sabres and bayonets. They 
knocked at the doors; they filled the salles. The 
cry was, that all was lost; that the people were 
about to fire on or stifle the members of the Pro- 
visional Government. M.de Lamartine was call- 
ed for. He was supplicated to go once more, for 
the last time, to address the people. He was rais- 
ed on a step of the staircase; the crowd re- 
mained for half an hour without consenting to lis- 
ten to him, vociferating, brandishing arms of all 
kinds over his head. M. de Lamartine folded his 
arms, recommenced his addrees, and finished by 
softening, appeasing, and caressing the intelligent 
and sensible people, and determining them either 
to withdraw or to become themselves the safe- 
guard of the Provisional Government. 

The Commerce says: “ Yesterday morning every 
heart was filled with confidence, and the streets 
were crowded with promenaders meeting, group- 
ing, and embracing each other, happy at finding 
themselves at the end of events the glory of which 
has cost us the lives of _— sa cn 4 
gaining the great triumph of the rights of humani- 
v: The night admirably. We traversed 

from the Faubourg Poisoniére to the Hotel 

de Ville, at-2 and 4 o’clock in the morning, and at 
every found the duty at the barricades admi- 
Gaede by the aisinene and the Naticeal 
5 the sentinels vigilant and the pass- 

Words and count waives and returned. The 
to its roofs with 


capital was 
lamps and other lights ofa thousand colors, and 
ced ae ater 








Society of the children of Paris sang popular 
hymns, composed and arranged for the event, with 
a precision and harmony which went to the heart, 
and drew forth gos of applause at the end of 
every strophe. hoever has not seen Paris last 

ht—Paris full of order, union, and majesty, 
amid the sublime disorder of the barricades—can 
never form an idea of the great beauties of the 
sovereignty of the people.” 
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THE REGENERATION OF FRANCE. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 








There was a weary giant, 
Stretched by the solemn Rhine: 
And his huge limbs, all slack and pliant, 
Heavily did recline— 
And his hands made no sign: 
Though in the air above, with cloudy wing, 
Brooded a horrible Thing— 
A vulture, with the face of a crowned King! 
And there were serpents bred from the miasma 
Of that crown’d vulture’s breath— 
Gleaming, as on they crept, like strange phantas- 
ma :— 
These wound, like chains, beneath, 
Whilst, wrapped in sleep, like death, 
The Giant, which was France, nor moved, nor 
stirred, 
Till, with a rush unheard, 
Swooped _— like night, the shadowy, unclean 
bird. 


And the bright serpents, round the Giant wreath- 
in 
Wove their encumbering chain ; 
While the blood-sucking vulture, softly breathing 
Into the heart and brain, 
Deadened the sense of pain !— 
Back and forth glided still those serpent-bands, 
Like Delilah’s soft hands, 
Binding shorn Samson, at his foes’ commands. 
But, God in Heaven be praised! the slumbering 
Giant 
Out of his trance awakes— 
Flings his broad arms aloft, and shouts defiant !— 
Like as ’twere flax, he breaks 
The chain of wreathing snakes: 
And in the exuberance of his strength, tears down 
‘The royal vulture’s crown ; 
And the crush serpents vanish at his frown! 
The Lord God mightily reigneth! ; 
And in the breath of his nostrils thrones dis- 
solve 
Like glittering vapor—and no trace remaineth! 
Light out of Darkness shall his Word evolve— 
Order from Chaos—and from the womb of Might 
The eternal Goal of Right! 


CONGRESSIONAL—MAINE AND FREE TERRI- 
T 


We are indebted to the Hon. E. K. Smart, for 
a copy of his speech in favor of free territory 
delivered in the House of Representatives, on 
March 28th, the Oregon Territorial Bill being 
under discussion in Committee of the Whole. It 
would gratify us to publish the whole of it, had 
we room; but so many important matters crowd 
upon us, that we can present the reader only an 
abstract. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while a Whig 
member from Alabama (Mr. Gayle) led off on the 
Pro-Slavery side of the question, a Democratic 
member from Maine (Mr. Smart) should be the 
first to step forth asthe champion of Freedom. 
We mean no imputation against Northern Whigs, 
Under the circumstances, we think it sound pol- 
icy to suffer the Democratic members to take the 
lead. Some of them are suspected of “apostacy 
on this great question; and it is proper that they 
should have an opportunity, to dispel suspicion, 
and set themselves right before the public. 

Mr. Smart commenced by referring to the reso- 
lutions in relation to slavery and territory, intro- 
duced in the Legislature of Maine at its last ses- 
sion, in response to the message of the Demo- 
cratic Governor, (Mr. Dana.) Those resolutions 
passed the House, the first by a vote of 122 to 1; 
the second, 124 to 8; the third, 126 to 6. Inthe 
Senate, the third resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 17 to8; but in consequence of disagree- 
ment on one of the others, the whole series fell. 
The third resolution was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That in the acquisition of any free 
territory, whether by purchase or otherwise, we 
deem it the duty of the General Government to 
extend over the same the ordinance of 1787, with 
all its rights and privileges, conditions and immu- 
nities.” 

As a clear indication of the sentiments and will 
of the people of Maine, Mr. Smart felt himself 
morally bound by these resolutions. But he did 
not put in this as a plea of justification—he was 
fully convinced in his own mind of the justice and 
sound policy of the principles of the resolutions. 
As to any alleged change in the public opinion of 
the North, he did not believe init. He had seen 
no evidence of such a change in his own State, 

“ Have we a right to extend the principle of 
the ordinance of 1787 over any territory?” Mr. 
S. argued in the affirmative, from the fact that 
Congress in repeated acts from the year 1789 had 
asserted this right, and that such legislation had 
been sanctioned by the highest judicial authority. 

“When the Government of the United States 
acquires territory, and does not get a title to the 
soil, it gets the power or right of exercising au- 
thority, the jurisdiction, or it gets nothing. Such 
power it holds until the State is formed, or until 
Congress delegates it to the people of the terri- 
tory. If, then, Congress has the power or the 
right of exercising authority in territories, if it 
has complete jurisdiction, it can exclude sla- 
very. ‘This, I believe, is admitted by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, who preceded me in this dis- 
cussion. This being so still, I think it is not ex- 
pedient to embarrass the acquisition of territory 
with a condition about which there is a strong 
difference of opinion; but there are strong rea- 
sons for inserting in the provisions of any Terri- 
torial Government that may hereafter be formed 
a prohibition of slavery.” d 

He next examined the doctrine that the Terri- 


tories of the United States being the common |- 


property of the Union, all the citizens of the 
Union have the right to go upon them with their 
property, that is, their slaves; and among con- 
siderations designed to show its injustice - re- 
marked, that, as the acquisition of California and 
New Mexico would give our country an area of 
2,600,000 square miles, two millions of this would 
be open to slavery ; and, of course, shut against 
free laboring men. & 

The next point touched was:the annexation of 
Texas. We went to war, not for the acquisition 
of territory, but to quiet the title of Texas—to 
secure its boundary. The great result uccom. 
plished by the war was the security of Texas. To 
whose benefit did this inure?) The blood and 
treasure of the North had been poured out for 
this object, but to whose benefit did the acquisi- 
tion of Texas inure? A territory of four hun- 
dred thousand square miles of the best soil in 
the world, is all given up to slavery—the free 
laboring men are as effectually excluded from it 
as if shut out by law—the slaveholders possess it. 
Our new territory embraces an area of about six 
hundred thousand square miles, but not more 
than two-thirds of this were suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Was it fair, was it to be endured, that this 
territory, too, should be abandoned to slavery ? 
Was it not just to consecrate it to the purposes of 
the free working-men of the country? If slavery 
were admitted into the territory, they would be 
excluded. If admitted into one-half the territory, 
the division would still operate unjustly The 
South would occupy the slaveholding half exclu- 
sively, while the North would have only a com- 
mon right with the South in the non-slaveholding 
portion. 

“T have thus far spoken of this question as if 
Southern men had no interest in free territory ; 
but they have a deep interest. In 1787, the pa- 
triotic men of the South united with their North- 
ern brethren in prohibiting slavery in the North- 
west Territory. And upon that Territory may 
be found at this moment an immense population 
that originated in the slaveholding States. The 
free States formed out of the Northwest Terri- 
tory are an asylum for the free white men of the 
South, who have gone there to earn their bread 
by the labor of their hands. The Secretary of 
State of Indiana, in a letter written by him not 
long since, says: : 

“<T am from a slaveholding State, (Kentucky,) 
and have resided in the Territory and State of 
Indiana near forty years. * * * I think that 


the aggregate number of the inhabitants of this |. 


State may be estimated at about 800,000, and that 
more than one-half that number are from the 
slaveholding States. This may be wide of the 


f| mark,one way or the other, as it is but conjec- 


ture. My own opinion is, however, that I have 
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not stated the inhablants from the slaveholding 
etre pene f Illinois, in reply to 

“The § of State o ois, in reply t 
& question as to the ber of inhabitants in Iili- 
nois who originated jin the slaveholding States, 
Says: bit 
“¢T am entirel out data to govern in an- 
swering Pemev have asked the question of 
our Governor and e&-Governor, and others, and 
the impression is, tha about one-half of the pres- 
ent citizens of this Stete Who have come from other 
States, originated in the slaveholding rer 

“In addition to thefacts elicited by the extrac 
I have quoted, it is wll known to every one that 
the people of the South are yearly papmegnioting 
to their use the free soil of the West. in proof 
of this, I prefer to avail myself of Southern testi- 
mony. The eloquentgentleman from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr, Clingmag,) in a speech made some 
months a id: 

ng mad pod rtion of the emigration from 
the old Southern Sates goes into the free States 
of the Northwest. This, as I have observed my- 
self, is eminently true of the North Carolina emi- 
grants” . R 

“T have undertaken, sir, to prove satisfactorily, 
that, should you preserve the territory you re- 
ceive from Mexico free, the South would enjoy 
the benefit of that territory to an extent equally 
great with the North. California and New Mex- 
ico are much nearer the slaveholding than tlte free 
States; and [ think I cam triumphantly ask, if 
what has happened in the settlement of Illinois 
and Indiana will not happen to New Mexico and 
California ? 

“I do not, sir, pretend to speak for the South, 


? ? 


but I am justified in taking this method to show 
that when the people of the N orth ask for the ex- 
clusion of slavery in this territory, they are not 
attempting to appropriate to themselves a mo- 
nopoly of the territory.” 


——__>—_——_ 


LAMARTINE, 


The part taken by the poet-historian of France, 
in the late remarkable and well-nigh peaceful 
Revolution, has directed upon him the eyes of the 
world. A few months ago, he was quietly re- 
cording, in his d¢udy, the history of the First Rev- 
olution ; he is now acting that of the Third. The 
quiet scholar, and dreamy enthusiast, has become 
at once the mouthpiece of a mighty, nation. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Provisional 
Government, the voice of the poet-statesman has 
sent & thrill of joy or terror throughout Europe. 
Thus far the action of himself and his colleagues 
has been characterized by that faith in humanity, 
and that love of Freedom, which we hadea right 
to expect from the author of the Pilgrimage to 
the East, and the History of the Girondins. The 
Abolitionists of the United States have reason to 
rejoice and thank God that the destinies of France 
are committed to such hands. One of the first 
acts of the new Republic unbinds the slaves of 
the French Colonies. What a rebuke is thus 
given to our own Republican slavery ?—to hoary 
Senators, planning the extension of human bond- 
age—men who, to use the words of Lamartine 
himself, are “sinning against the Holy Ghost in 
opposing the improvement of things — who are 
engaged in a stupid and egotistical effort to draw 
back the world into darkness, when God and 
Nature are carrying it forward into light and 
freedom !” 

The poems of Lamartine are little known to 
English readers. We subjoin the following ver- 
sion, which we have attempted of one of them, 
written on the eve of his departure for Palestine, 
and addresesd to the Academy of Marseilles. It 
breathes the true spirit of religious reverence— 
the poetry of Christianity. J. G. W. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


I have not felt o’er seas of sand 
The rocking of the desert bark ; 
Nor laved at Hebron’s fount my hand, 
By Hebron’s palm-trees cool and dark ; 
Nor pitched my tent, at even fall, 
On dust where Job of old has lain, 
Nor dreamed beneath its canvass wall 
The dream of Jacob o’er again. 





One vast world-page remains unread : 
How shine the stars in Chaldea’s sky, 
How sounds the reverent pilgrim’s tread, 
How beats the heart with God so nigh !— 
How round grey arch and column lone 
The spirit of the old time broods, 
And sighs on all the winds which moan 
Along the sandy solitudes! 


In thy tall cedars, Lebanon, 
I have not heard the nations’ cries, 
Nor seen thy eagles stooping down 
Where buried Tyre in ruin lies. 
The Christian’s prayer I have not said 
In Tadmor’s temples of decay, 
Nor startled with my dreary tread 
The waste where Memnon’s empire lay. 


Nor have I from thy hallowed tide, 
Oh, Jordan! heard the low lament, 
Like that sad wail along thy side, 
Which Israel’s mournful Prophet sent! 
Nor thrilled within that grotto lone, 
Where, deep in night, the Bard of Kings 
Felt hands of fire direct his own, 
And sweep for God the conscious strings! 


I have not climbed to Olivet, 
Nor laid me where my Saviour lay, 
And left his trace of tears, as yet 
By angel eyes unwept away; 
Nor watched at midnight’s solemn time 
The garden where His prayer and groan, 
Wrung by His sorrow and our crime, 
Rose to One listening ear alone! 


I have not kissed the rock-hewn grot 

Where in His Mother’s arms He lay, 
Nor knelt upon the sacred spot 

Where last His footsteps pressed the clay ; 
Nor looked on that sad mountain head, 

Nor smote my sinful breast, where wide 
His arms to fold the world He spread, 

And bowed His head to bless, and died ! 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEN. SCOTT 
AND MR. TRIST. 


The Union @ few days ago published the cor- 
respondence between General Scott and Mr. 
Trist, copies of which were transmitted to the 
House of Representatives by the President, in 
compliance with a request 6f that body. Were 
there nothing else in the world to publish, we 
might find room for the whole of this matter; as 
it is, we can devote but little space to if. 

The correspondence is a curiosity. We com- 
mend it to the attention of the American pur- 
veyor for Blackwood’s, who will find in it a rich- 
er quarry than in all the oratory of Congress for 
any two sessions. Mr. Trist was sent as Com- 
missioner to Mexico, with the rank and pay of a 
Chargé d’Affaires. He bore a sealed packet, 
which he was instructed to deliver to the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the American army in Mexico, 
who was directed thereupon to transmit it to the 
Government of that country. Should the Gov- 
ernment consent to negotiate, Mr. Trist was to 
be notified of the fact, and he was instructed 
to announce the same to General Scott, who then, 
acting under orders from the Secretary of War, 
was bound to suspend all hostilities, 

Mr. Trist, arriving at Vera Cruz, while Gen- 
eral Scott was at Jalapa, transmitted the des- 
patches to the General, but whether he accom- 
panied them with a letter, explaining his mission, 
does not appear from the published correspond- 
ence. 


The General “ fired up,” a8 Jack Downing would 
say, and forthwith sent back a bomb into the 
camp of the Commissioner, which struck that func- 
tionary with great amazement. In his despatch 
to Mr. Buchanan, he termed it “a very extraor- 
dinary letter (if indeed anything from his pen 
can properly be so designated.”) The Commis- 
sioner adds, in a postscript, that “go far as re- 
spect for the Government can be proved by such 
outward acts as bear the same relation to this 
sentiment which genuflexions and upturnings of 
the eyes bear to religion,” the General 
blameless, 

In the “extraordinary letter” referred to, 
General Scott is piqued at what he imagines the 
want of confidence in him shown by the Govern- 
ment, and, under all the circumstances of the 
case, doubts whether he “can so far commit the 





honor of his Government, as to take any direct 
agency in forwarding the sealed despatch,” sent 
him by the Secretary of the State. “I see, says 
the General, “that the Secretary of War pro- 
poses to degrade me by requiring that I, the com- 
mander of the army, should defer to you, the 
chief clerk of the Department.of State, the ques- 
tion of continuing hostilities.” 

Mr. Trist replies, at great length, prefacing 
the note enclosing his reply, as follows : 

“Sin: The enclosed reply to the tirade against 
our Government, which you saw fit to put into 
the shape of a letter to me, (I regret exceedingly 
that it did not receive a more appropriate form 
and direction, by being made up, at once, into an 
‘article’ to adorn the columns of some reckless 
partisan press,) was commenced at San Juan del 
Rio ; where, after taking time to recover from the 
amazement which your letter occasioned, and 
coolly to reflect upon its extraordinary charac- 
ter—as I have repeatedly done since on the jour- 
ney—lI passed nearly the whole night in writing, 
so desirous did I feel to dismiss the unpleasant 
subject from my mind.” 4 

The closing paragraph of the note is also spicy 

“You will now, sir, I trust, understand, when 
the communication referred to shall again be 
placed in your hands, that greatly deficient in 
wisdom as the present (and indeed any Demo- 
cratic) Administration of the Government must 
necessarily be, it has not, in this particular in- 
stance, fallen into so egregious a blunder as to 
make the transmission and delivery of that com- 
munication dependant upon the amiable affubil- 
ity and gracious condescension of General Win- 
field Scott. ‘on 

“fam, sir, very repectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, it, : "“N. P. Tuist. 

Mr. Buchanan writes to Mr. Trist, that the 
letter of General Scott is certainly very extraor- 
dinary, and calculated to wound the feelings and 
excite the indignation of the Commissioner ; that 
he (Mr. Trist) might safely have relied upon the 


ture, which might be objected to; but, conform- 
ing as it does substantially, on the main questions 
of boundary and indemnity, to the terms which 
our Commissioner, when he left the United States 
in opel last, Was authorized to offer, and ani- 
mated as I am by the spirit which has governed 
all my official conduct towards Mexico, I have 
felt it to be my duty to submit it to the Senate, for 
their consideration, with a view to its ratification. 

“To the tenth article of the treaty there are 
serious objections; and no instructions given to 
Mr. Trist contemplated or authorized its inser- 
tion. The public lands within the limits of Texas 
belong to that State, and this Government has no 
power to dispose of them, or to change the condi- 
tions of grants already made. All valid titles to 
land within the other territories ceded to the 
United States will remain unaffected by the 
change of sovereignty; and I therefore submit 
that. this article should not be ratified as a part of 
the treaty. 

“There may be reasons to apprehend that the 
ratification of the ‘additional and secret article’ 
might cause unreasonable delay, and embarrass 
the final action on the treaty by Mexico. I there- 
fore submit whether this article should not be re- 
jected by the Senate. 

“If the treaty shall be ratified as proposed to 
be amended, the cessions of territory mae by it to 
the United States as indemnity, the provisions for 
the satisfaction of the claims of our injured citi- 
zens, and the permanent establishment of the 
boundary of one of the States of the Union, are 
objects gained of great national importance ; while 
the magnanimous forbearance exhibited towards 
Mexico, it is hoped, may insure a lasting peace 
and good neighborhood between the two countries. 

“ft communicate, herewith, a copy of the in- 
structions given to Mr. Slidell, in Nov., 1845, as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Mexico; a copy of the instructions given to 
Mr. Trist in April last, and such of the corres- 
pondence of the latter with the Department of 
State, not heretofore communicated to Congress, 
as will enable the Senate to understand the action 
which has been had, with a view to the adjust- 
ment of our difficulties with Mexico. 





Government for the vindication of his character 
and conduct ; that he (Mr. Trist) had no further 
agency in regard to the despatches after they 
were delivered to the Commander-in-Chief, and, 
taking them back, and assuming to decide the 
proper time of delivering them, without any au- 
thority whatever, have done much to relieve Gen. 
Scott from the responsibility of disobeying or- 
ders, &c. 

But, the storm clouds roll away, and the sky 
looks out serenely beautiful. “Sweet Peace” 
breathes its mellowing breath upon the epistolary 
combatants, and they become suddenly penetrat- 
ed with a profound sense of each other’s estima- 
ble qualities. The correspondence closes with 
the following letter from Mr. Trist, dated almost 
two months after the foregoing interchange of 
civilities. 

Mr. Trist to Mr. Buchanan. 
No. 9. 
Purgta, July 23, 1847. 

Sir: * * * * * * * 

In my No. 8, under date the 7th instant, I 
transmitted a copy of a letter addressed by me to 
General Scott, under date 25th of June, and his 
reply to the same. This constituted the com- 
mencement of our official intercourse with refer- 
ence to the duties with which I am charged. Jus- 
tice—to say nothing of my own feelings towards a 
gentleman and a public servant, whose character 
i now believe that I had entirely misconceived— 
demands that I should embrace this early oppor- 
tunity to say, that his whole conduct, in this re- 
gard, has been characterized by the purest public 
spirit, and a fidelity and devotion which could 
not be surpassed, to the views of the Government, 
in regard to the restoration of peace. This 
spirit, on his part, as will clearly appear when the 
details are communicated, has manifested itself, 
not in a passive way merely, (as might be suppos- 
ed from the nature of our relative positions and 
duties,) but in a disposition to assume responsibil- 
ity, and responsibility of the gravest kind, in ut- 
ter disregard of consequences to himself. And 
this disposition, or rather this readiness and fixed 
determination on his part, although the occasion 
which has called it forth did not relate to the dis- 
charge of his military duties, strictly speaking, has 
not required any appeal from me to elicit it, but 
has manifested itself in the most spontaneous and 
patriotic manner. Under these circumstances, it 
could not but be a cause of the most serious regret 
on my part, if the correspondence between us, that 
took place shortly after my arrival in this country, 
should in any way be brought to the notice of the 
public; and consequently, if, in your judgment, 
consistent with propriety, it would be highly 
gratifying to me to be permitted to withdraw it 
from the files of the Department. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, N. P. Trist. 
Hon. James Buchanan, Secretary of State. 


The upshot of the matter is, that both of these 
gentlemen went off, “half-cocked,” and, without 
seriously injuring each other, have contributed 
somewhat to the amusement of the public. 


——_e—___ 


TREATY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The newspapers are pablishing the treaty with 
Mexico, and correspondence accompanying it, 
although the injunction of secrecy has not yet 
been removed in the Senate. The publication 
was first made in the New York Herald, and the 
Senate for some time past has been striving to 
find out by whose ageacy the documents were 
made public. A committee, we learn, has been 
sitting, from day to day, examining Mr. Nugent, 
the correspondent who communicated copies of 
the treaty and correspondence to the New York 
Herald. It is said thst he exonerates from all 
responsibility every member of the Senate, so 
that it is guessed by some, he must have been 
specially favored by the State Department. 

Meantime, while the Senate is engaged in this 
business, perhaps it would not be amiss for its 
Committee to investigate by what means “ Inde- 
pendent,” the correspondent of the North American, 
was enabled to communicate to the public, reports 
from day to day of its secret debates and proceed- 
ings on the Treaty. There is just as much vio- 
lation of confidence in the one case as the other. 

As to the treaty and correspondence, the public 
knew almost as much of them before as after 
their publication. The treaty consists substan- 
tially of the articles proposed by authority of the 
Government last September; and it would bea 
simple waste of paper to republish it, until the 
assent of the Mexican Government be obtained. 

The Correspondence, as published, consists of 
the President’s Message to the Senate, communi- 
cating the Treaty; a letter from Mr. Buchanan 
to Mr. Trist, dated April 15, 1847, containing in- 
structions in-regard to negotiations for peace; a 
letter from the same to the same, October 6, re- 
calling the Commissioner ; a letter from the same 
to the same, October 28th, reiterating the recall ; 
a note from Mr. Rosa, Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, to Mr. Trist, dated October 31st, in reply 
to one from him, and promising the appointment 
of commissioners to contiuue the negotiation; a 
letter from Mr. Trist to Mr. Buchsnan, Novem- 
ber 27th, acknowledging the reception of his des- 
patches ; another from the same to the same, Feb- 
ruary 2d, announcing the formation of a treaty of 
peace. 

& Message from the Presidewt, communicating a Treaty 
of Peace, Friendship, Limits, and Settlement, be- 
tween the United States of America and the Mezxi- 
can Republic, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on 
the second day of February, in the year 1848. 

“ To the Senate of the United States : 

“TI lay before the Senate, for their considera- 
tion and advice, as to its ratification, a treaty of 
peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, signed at 
the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 2d day of 
February, 1848, by N. P. Trist, on the part of the 
United States, and by plenipotentiaries appointed 
for that purpose, on the part of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

“I deem it my duty to state, that the recall of 
Mr. Trist, as Minister of the United States, of 
which Congress was informed in my annual mes- 
sage, was dictated by a belief that his continued 
presence with the army could be productive of 
no good, but might do much harm, by encouraging 
the delusive hopes and false impressions Of the 
Mexicans; and that his recall would satisfy Mex- 
ico that the United States had no terms of peace 
on -favorable a, See ‘are, 

an 0 

might ada Merete be fabaved "and transmitted 

by the Commanding General of our forces to the 
nited States. 


“ It was not expected that Mr. Trist would re- 
main in Mexico, or continue in the exercise of the 
functions of the office of Commissioner, after he 
hed received his letter of recall. He how- 
ever, done so; and the plenipotentiaries of the 
Government of Mexico, with a knowledge of the 
fact, have concluded with him this treaty. { have 





examined it, with a full of the extraneous 
cireumstancas attending its conclusion and signe- 


“ James K. Pouk. 





_ “[Certificates in the proper form for the said 
instalment, respectively, in such sums as shal] be 
desired by the Mexican Government, and. trans. 
ferable by it, shall be delivered to the said Gos 
ernment by that of the United States. |” : 

The first of these modes, it is stated, was re- 
jected by the Senate, and the latter adopted, with 
the exception of the last paragraph in brackets, 

We have thus given everything in relation t, 
the treaty and negotiation, as published in the 
New York Herald, which is of any interest, 

FRANCE AND EUROPE—A GREAT STATE 

PAPER. 

We have never read a State paper, distinguish. 
ed by higher intellect, profounder wisdom, or 
loftier sentiments, than the following circular of 
Lamartine, the French Minister of Foreign Af. 
fairs, to the Diplomatic Agents of the French Re. 
public. 

CIRCULAR OF THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN A) 

FAIRS TO THE DIPLOMATIC AGENTS OF ‘TH: 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Sir: You know the events of Paris, the victory 
of the People, its heroism, its moderation, its p:- 
cification, the order re-established by the concur- 
rence of the whole of the citizens, as if, in that 
interregnum of the visible powers, the reason 
of the public were alone the Government of 
France. 

The French Revolution has thus entered inio 
its definitive period. France is Republican. The 
French Republic has no occasion to be acknow- 
ledged in order to exist. By natural law, as well 
as by the law of nations, it exists; it is the will 
of a great People, which does not demand its title 
but from itself. Nevertheless, the French Re- 
public, desiring to enter into the family of Gov- 
ernments instituted as regular Powers, and not as 
a phenomenon coming to disturb the order of Eu- 
rope, it is proper that you promptly make known 
to the Government to which you are accredited 





“ Washington, February 22, 1848,” 


The tenth article was expunged, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the President. It 
was as follows : 


“Arricte X. [Expunged.] All grants of land 
made by the Mexican Government, or by the 
competent authorities, in territories previously 
appertaining to Mexico, and remaining for the 
future within the limits of the United States, 
shall be respected as valid, to the same extent 
that the same grants would be valid, if the said 
territories had remained within the limits of Mex- 
ico. But the grantees of land in Texas, put in pos- 
session thereof, who, by reason of the circumstances 
of the country, since the beginning of the troubles 
between Texas and the Mexican Government, 
may have been prevented from fulfilling all the 
conditions of their grants, shall be under the ob- 
ligation to fulfil the said conditions within the 
periods limited in the same, respectively—such 
periods to be now counted from the date of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty ; in default 
of which, said grant shall not be obligatory on 
the State of Texas, in virtue of the stipulations 
contained in this article. 

“ The foregoing stipulation in regard to gran- 
tees of land in Texas, is extended to all grantees 
of land in the territories aforesaid, elsewhere 
than in Texas, put in possession under such 
grants ; and in default of the fulfilment of the 
conditions of any such grant, within the new period 
which, as is above stipulated, begins with the day 
of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, the 
same shall be null and void. 

“The Mexican Government declares that no 
grant whatever of lands in Texas has been made 
since the second day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six ; and that no grant what- 
ever, of lands in any of the territories aforesuid, 
has been made since the thirteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six.” 


The following, which is the Secret Article re- 
ferred to, was also stricken out : 


“ In view of the possibility that the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty may, by the circum- 
stances in which the Mexican Republic is placed, 
be delayed longer than the term of four months, 
fixed by its twenty-third article for the exchange 
of ratifications of the same, it is hereby agreed 
that such delay shall not, in any manner, affect 
the force and validity of this treaty, unless it 
should exceed the term of eight months, counted 
from the date of the signatures thereof. 

“ This article is to have the same force and vir- 
tue as if inserted in the treaty to which this is an 
addition. 

“In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries, have signed this additional and secret 
article, and have hereunto affixed our seals, re- 
spectively. Done in qiuntuplicate, at the city of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight.” 

The ninth article was the following: 


“ Articte IX. The Mexicans who, in the ter- 
ritories aforesaid, shall rot preserve the character 
of citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably 
with what is stipulated in the preceding article, 
shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and admitted, as soon as possible, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of 
the United States. In the mean time, they shall 
be maintained and protected in the enjoyment of 
their liberty, their property, and the civil rights 
now vested in the Mexican laws. With respect 
to political rights, their condition shall be on an 
equality with that of the inhabitants of the other 
territories of the United States, and at least 
equally good as that of the inhabitants of Louisi- 
iana and the Floridas, when these Provinces, by 
transfer from the French Republic and the Crown 
of Spain, became Territories of the United States. 

“The most ample guaranty shall be enjoyed by 
all ecclesiastics, and religious corporations, or 
communities, as well in the discharge of the offices 
of their ministry, as in the enjoyment of their 
property of every kind, whether individual or 
corporate. This guaranty shall embrace all tem- 
ples, houses, and edifices, dedicated to the Roman 
Catholic worship, as well as all property destined 
to its support, or to that of schools, hospitals, or 
other foundations for charitable or beneficent pur- 
poses. No property of this nature shall be con- 
sidered as having become the property of the 
American Government, or as subject to be by it 
disposed of, or diverted to other uses. 

“ Finally, the relations and communication be- 
tween Catholics, living ia the territories afore- 
said, and their respective ecclesiastical authorities, 
shall be open, free, and exempt frem all hinder- 
ance whatever, even although such authoxities 
should reside within the limits of the Mexican 
Republic, as defined by this treaty ; and this free- 
dom shall continue so long as a new demarkation 
of ecclesiastical districts shall not have been made, 
conformably with the laws of the Roman Catholic 
church.” 

“ This article,” says the editor of the New York 
Herald, “was stricken out, and in its stead the 
Senate has adcpted and inserted substantially the 
third article of the treaty with France, of 1803, 
for the cession of Louisiana, to the effect that the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and 
admitted, as soon as Congress shall determine, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
and, in the mean time, they shall be maintained 
and protected in the full enjoyment of their lib- 
erty, property; and tho religion which they pro- 
fess. 


The twelfth article prescribed the mode of pay- 
ing the fifteen millions of dollars by the United 
States : 


“First mode of payment: Immediately after 
this treaty shall have been duly ratified by the 
Government of the Mexican Republic, the sum of 
three milliohs of dollars shall be paid to the said 
Government, by that of the United States, at the 
city of Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of Mex- 
ico. For the remaining twelve millions of dollars, 
the United States shall create a stock, bearing an 
interest of six per centum per annum, commenc- 
ing on the day of the ratification of this treaty by 
the Government of the Mexican Republic, and 
payable annually at the city of Washington ; the 
principal of said stock to be redeemable there, at 
the pleasure of the Government of the United 
States, at any time after two years from the ex- 
change of ratifications of this treaty; 51x months’ 
public notice of the intention to redeem the same 
being previously given. Certificates of such — 
in proper form, for such sums as shall be specifi 
by the Mexican Government, shall be delivered, 
and transferable by the said Government to the 
same, by that of the United States. 

“ Second mode of payment : Immediately after 
this treaty shall have been duly ratified by the 
Government of the Mexican Republic, the sum of 
three millions of dollars shall be paid to the said 
Government, by that of the United at the 
city of Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of Mex- 
ico. The remaining twelve millions of dollars 
shall be paid at the same place, and in the same 
coin, in annual instalments of three millions of 
dollars each, together with interest on the same, 
at the rate of six percentum per annum. This 


interest shall to run upon the whole sum of 
twelve millions from the day of the ratification of 
the present by the Mexican Government, 
and the first of the instalments shall be paid at 


the expiration of one year from the same day, 
together with each annual instalment, as it falls 
due—the whole interests accruing on such instal- 
ment from the beginning shall also be paid. 














the principles and tendencies which will hence- 
forth direct the foreign policy of the French 
Government. 

The proclamation of the French Republic js 
not an act of aggression against any form of Gov- 
ernment in the world. The forms of Govern. 
ment have diversities as legitimate as the forms 
of character, the geographical situation, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and material development of na- 
ions. Nations, like individuals. have different 
ages. The principles which govern them have 
successive phases —monarchical, aristocratical, 
constitutional, republican Governments, are the 
expressions of the different nations. They de- 
mand more liberty in proportion as they feel 
themselves capable of supporting more. They 
demand more equality and democracy in propor- 
tion as they are the more inspired with the feel 
ing of justice and love for the People. Itisa 
question of time. A nation goes astray in out- 
running the hour of that maturity, as it dishon- . 
ors itself in allowing it to escape without seizing 
upon it. The Monarchy and the Republic are 
not, in the eyes of true statesmen, absolute prin 
ciples which are enemies to the death; they are 
facts which are contrasted to each other, and 
which can live face to face, while they understand 
and respect each other. 

War, then, is not the principle of the French 
RepuBlic, as it became the fatal and glorious ne- 
cessity of the Republig jn 1792. Between 1792 
and 1848 there is hajf g century. To return 
after the lapse of half a century, to the@rinciples 
of 1792, or to the principles of conquest and of 
empire, would not be advance, it would be to re- 
trograde with the advance of time. The Revo- 
lution of yesterday is a step in advance, and not 
one backwards. The world and ourselves wish 
to march to fraternity and peace. 

If the situation of the Republic in 1792 ex- 
plained the war, the differences which exist be- 
tween that period of our history and that in 
which we live, explains the peace. Apply your- 
self to the understanding of these differences, and 
explain them to those around you. 

In 1792, the nation was not one. Two nations 
(peuples) existed on the same soil. A terrible 
struggle still prolonged itself between the classes 
dispossessed of their privileges, and the classes 
who had just succeeded in achieving equality and 
liberty. The classes dispossessed united them- 
selves with the captive royalty and with jealous 
foreigners to deny its revolution in France, and 
to re-impose upon it, the monarchy, the aristoc- 
racy, and the theocracy, by invasion. At the 
present day, there are no longer any distinctions 
and inequality of classes. Liberty has freed all. 
Equality before the law has levelled everything. 
Fraternity of which we proclaim the application, 
and of which the National Assembly is to organ- 
ize the benefits, is about to unite all. There is 
not a single citizen in France, to whatever opin- 
ion he may belong, who does not rally to the prin- 
ciple of the country before everything else, and 
who does not render, by that'very union, all at- 
tempts impregnable to the attempt and to the 
fears of invasion. : 

In 1792, it was not the entire population who 
entered into possession of the Government. It 
was the middle classes only who wished to exer- 
cise liberty and enjoy it. The triumph of the 
middle class at that time was egotistical, as the 
triumph of every oligarchy must be. It wished 
to retain for itself the rights achieved for all. It 
was necessary for it to operate a strong diversion 
against the advance of the People by precipitat- 
ing it (the People) on the field of battle, in order 
to prevent it from entering into the exercise of 
its own Government. This diversion was the 
war. War was the idea of the Monarchians and 
the Girondins. It was not the idea of the most 
advanced Democratics, who wished like as the 
sincere regards and the complete reign of the 
People itself, comprising, in that name, all classes, 
without exclusion or preference, as the nation is 
composed. 

In 1792, the People was only the instrument of 
the Revolution. To-day, the Revolution is made 
by the People and for the People. The People 
is itself the Revolution. In entering into it, it 
carries into it its new necessities of labor, of in- 
dustry, of instruction, of agriculture, of com- 
merce, of morality, of prosperity, of property, of 
cheap living, of navigation, and, in short, of civ- 
ilization, which are all the necessitics of peace 
The People and peace are but one word. 

In 1792, the ideas’ of France and of Europe 
were unprepared to comprehend and to accept the 
great harmony of nations among each other, to 
the benefit of the human race. The idea of the 
age which was closing, was only in the heads of 
some philosophers. Philosophy at the present 
day is popular. Fifty years of liberty of think. 
ing, of speaking, and_of writing, have produced 
their result. Books, journals, and the tribune, 
have acted as the apostles of European intelli- 
gence. Reason spreading everywhere, and over- 
stepping the frontiers of nations, has created that 
intellectual nationality which will be the achieve- 
ment of the French Revolution, and the constitu- 
tion of international fraternity all over the 
globe. 

In short, in 1792, liberty was a novelty, equal- 
ity was a scandal, and the Republic was a problem. 
The title of nations, which had only just been 
discovered by Fenelon, Montesquieu, and Kos- 
seau, was so completely forgotten, buried, profan- 
ed, by old feudal dynastic and sacerdotal tradi- 
tions, that the most legitimate intervention of the 
People in its affairs appeared a monstrosity to the 
statesmen of the old school. Democracy made 
the monarchs, and, at the same time, the founda- 
tions of society, tremble. To-day, thrones and 
the People are accustomed to the word, to the 
forms, and to the regular agitations of liberty, 
exercised in nearly different proportions in all 
states, and even in monarchies. They will ac- 
custom themselves to the Republic, which is its 
complete form in all the ripest of nations. — They 
will recognise that there is a conservative liberty. 
They will acknowledge that there may be in the 
Republic not only better order, but that there 
may be more real order in that Government of ull 
for all, than in the Government of the few for 
the few. = B : 

But, besides these disinterested considerations, 
the sole interest of the consolidation and duration 
of the Republic would inspire in the statesmen 
of France the thoughts of peace. It is not the 
country that runs the greatest danger in the war ; 
it is the liberty. War is almost always a dicta 
torship. Soldiers forget institutions for men. 
Thrones tempt the ambitious. Glory dazzles pa- 
triotism. The prestige of a glorious name veils 
the attack upon the sovereignty of the nation. 
The Republic desires glory, without doubt, but 
it wishes it for itself, and not for Cwsars or 
Napoleons. 

Do not deceive yourselves, nevertheless. Those 
ideas which the Provisional Government charges 
you to present to the Powers, as a pledge of Ku- 
ropean safety, have not for their object to obtain 
forgiveness to the Republic for having had the 
boldness to create itself, and still less to ask hum- 
bly the place of a great right and a great People 
in Europe. They have a more noble object : to 
make sovereigns and nations reflect, and not to 
allow them to deceive themselves involuntarily as 
to the character of our Revolution; to give its 
true light and its just character of the event; in 

edges to humanity, before giving 
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moderation. It will be a terrible responsibility 
for France, if the Republic itself declares war 
without being provoked to it. In the first case, 
its martial genius, its impatience of action, its 
strength, accumulated during so many years of 
peace, will render it invincible within its own 
territory, and redoubtable, perhaps, beyond its 
frontiers. In the second case, it would turn against 
itself the recollection of its conquests, which di- 
minish the affections of nations, and it would com- 
promise the first and most universal alliance, the 
spirit of nations and the genius of civilization. 

* According to these principles, sir, which are the 
cool principles of France—principles she can pre- 
gent without fear, as without suspicion, to her 
friends and to her enemies—you will have the 
goodness to impress upon yourself the following 
declarations : Mt Na 

The treaties of 1815 exist no longer as law in 
the eyes of the French Republic ; nevertheless, 
the territorial circumscriptions of these treaties 
are a fact which it admits as a basis, and as a 
point Je depart, in its relations with other nations. 

But if the treaties of 1815 do not exist any 
longer excepting as facts to modify a common un- 
derstanding, and if the Republic declares openly 
that its right and its mission is to arrive ular- 
ly and pacifically at these modifications, the good 
sense, the moderation, the conscience, the pru- 
dence of the Republic exist, and are for Europe 
a better and more honorable guarantee than the 
letter of those treaties, so often violated and mod- 
ified by Europe itself. ; > 

Endeavor, sir, to make this emancipation of the 
Republic from the treaties of 1815 be clearly un- 
derstood, and try to show that that freedom has 
nothing in it which is irreconcilable with the re- 
pose of Europe. 

Thus we declare it openly. If the hour of the 
reconstruction of some nationalities, oppressed in 
Europe or elsewhere, should appear to us to have 
sounded in the decrees of Providence—if Switzer- 
land, our faithful ally since the time of Francis I, 
were constrained or threatened in the advance 
which she is effecting in her Government, in or- 
der to lend additional strength to the faseine of 
Democratic Governments —if the independent 
States of Italy were invaded—if any limits or 
obstacles were imposed on their internal trans- 
formations—if the right of alliance among them- 
selves, in order to consolidate an Italian nation, 
were contested by main force—the French Re- 
public would believe itself entitled to arm itself in 
order to protect these legitimate movements of the 

reatness and nationality of States. 

The Republic, you see, by its first step, repu- 
diates the era of proscriptions and of dictations. 
She is decided never to veil liberty at home. She 
is equally decided never to veil its democratic 
principle abroad. She will never permit any one 
to interpose between the pacific radiation of its 
liberty and the regard of nations. She proclaims 
herself the intellectual and cordial ally of every 
right, of every progress, of every legitimate devel- 
opment of the institutions of nations which wish 
to live on the same principle as herself. She will 
not endeavor any immoderate or incendiary prop- 
agandism amongst her neighbors. She knows that 
there is no durable freedom but that which grows 
of itself on its own soil. But it will exercise by 
the light of its ideas, by the spectacle of order 
and of peace which it hopes to give to the world, 
the sole and honest proselytism of esteem and of 
sympathy. 

That is not war—it is nature. That is not the 
agitation of Europe—it is life. That is not to 
embroil the world—it is to shine from its place 
on the horizon of nations, to advance them and to 
guide them at the sametime. We desire, for hu- 
manity, that the peace be preserved. We even 
hope it. One only question of war was mooted, a 
year ago, between England and France. It was 
not Republican France which started that ques- 
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and theirs, made by persons who either knew not 
or were reckless what they were doing, hesitated 
to carry it into effect. Impatient of the delay, 
Les Noirs took the execution of it into their own 
hands.” 

We are so crowded this week, that we have not 
room to say all that ought to be sfid on this sub- 
ject. But, we must express our surprise that the 
editors of the Nationab Intelligencer should have 
so strangely overlooked historical truth, as to 
charge the insurrection of the blacks of St. Do- 
mingo upon Emancipation. Need they be re- 
minded that the blacks were emancipated by the 
Government, peacefully —that they remained 
quiet and peaceful in their new relation, until the 
effort was made to re-enslave them. It was this atro- 
cious, perfidious attempt, and not Emancipation, that 
drove the liberated negroes to resistance, and brought 
down a fierce retributive vengeance on the heads 
of the French planters. Slavery-Propagandism, 
and not Emancipation, was the cause of the “ hor- 
rors of St. Domingo.” 

As to the safety of immediate Emancipation, how 
can the Intelligencer discredit it, when it is noto- 
rious to the whole world, that six hundred thou- 
sand slaves were emancipated in the British West 
Indies in 1838, immediately, and that, from that 
hour to this, not one life is recorded to have been 
lost from that act. "Whatever may be said of the 
effects of the measure on the cultivation of sugar, 
the whole world knows, that the Colonies have 
been peaceful ever since, and nobody dreams of 
the possibility of insurrection. 

More hereafter. 


——>—_——- 


For the National Era. 


MELODY. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








Where white in the jungles 
Lay bones of the dead, 
All night the wild lioness 
Howled as she fed: 
The wind, hot and sultry, 
And scarcely awake, 
Through the dust of the desert-sand 
Crept like a snake. 


But a beacon gleamed redly 
The blue rocks along, 

Where a golden-tressed maiden 
Sat singing her song: 

With her passionate warble 
The white sea-mist stirred, 

And a boat to the desert shore 
Flew like a bird! 


The deep burning blushes 
That cover her brow, 
In a lover’s embraces 
Are all hidden now! 
Wild rover of ocean, 
Proud scorner of storms, 
Guard fondly the treasure 
Thus clasped in thy arms. 


As the eyes of the pilgrim, 
Wherever he be, 

Burn, down-trodden city 
Of beauty, to thee: 

Turn thou, in life’s pauses 
Of dimness and care, 

To the sweet love of woman, 
That all things will dare! 


ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





tion of war; it was the dynasty. The dynasty 
carries away With it that danger of war which it 
had given rise to for Europe by the entirely per- 
sonal ambition of its family alliances in Spain. 
Thus that domestic policy of the fallen dy- 
nasty weighed for seventeen years on our national 
dignity—weighed at the same time, by its preten- 
sions to another crown at Madrid, on our. liberal 
alliances and on peace. The Republic has no 
ambition. The Republic has no nepotism. It in- 
herits not the pretensions of a family. Let Spain 
govern itself; let Spain be independent and free. 
France, for the solidity of this natural alliance, 
counts more on the conformity of principles than 
on the successions of the house of Bourbon! 

Such is, sir, the spirit of the councils of the Re- 
public. Such will invariably be the character of 
the policy—frank, firm, and moderate—which you 
will have to represent. 

The Republic has pronounced at its birth, and 
in the midst of the heat of contest, not provoked 
by the People, three words which have revealed 
its soul, and which will call down on its cradle 
the blessings of God and men—Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. She gave immediately thereafter, by 
the abolition of the punishment of death for polit- 
ical offences, the true commentary of those three 
words at home; do you also give them their true 
commentary abroad. The sense of these three 
words, applied to our external relations, is this: 
the breaking by France of the chains which 
weighed on its principle and on its dignity ; the 
recovery of the rank which it ought to occupy in 
the scale of the great European Powers; in fine, 
the declaration of alliance and amity to all nations. 
If France feels conscientiously the part in the 
mission of freedom and civilization in the present 
age, there is not one of these words which signifies 
war. If Europe is prudent and just, there is not 
one of these words which does not signify peace. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of my high esteem. 

LamaRtINE, 
Member of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic, and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Parts, March 2, 1848. 


ADDITIONAL INTELLIGENCE FROM EUROPE. 


Advices received from London to the i2th 
March, (Sunday,) state that Lord John Russell’s 
resignation was positively decided upon on the 
previous evening. The Cabinet, it is understood, 
had under consideration the subject of important 
concessions to Ireland. 

Douglas Jerrold, as a representative of the 
Liberals of England, as it is’thought; had reached 
Paris, and had an interview with Lamartine. The 
French Government had also been waited upon 
by a deputation from the London Anti-Slavery 
Committee. 





Algeria had been proclaimed by the Duc d’Au- 
male, a part of the French Republic. De Join- 
ville had declared his adhesion to the new order 


of things. Paris was tranquil. 


The successor of Prince Metternich had not 


been decided upon. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


It will be perceived, from our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, that the resolutions in re- 
gard to the French Revolution encounter much 
opposition, headed by Mr. Calhoun. We sup- 
pose the extreme distrust manifested by this gen- 
tleman and his associates, will be readily under- 
stood by our readers. The French People have 
exhibited great moderation, wonderful self-con- 
trol, an almost unexampled regard for the rights 
of private property, a respect for the institutions 
of religion, remarkable humanity,—all this is con- 
ceded, but, they have decreed the abolition of their 
Colonial slavery. This is the fly in the precious 
ointment, which Mr. Calhoun detects. It is this 
which excites his distrust and apprehension. 

We regret to see the National Intelligencer, in 


reply to some allusion of a Southern Senator to 
its course, 
slaveholders, 
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The editor proceeds to quote frém Marshall’s 





invoking the peculiar prejudices of 


the United States, 
in the Colonies of France, and to insinuate the 
gravest disorders elsewhere? What answer does 





Picror1at History oF ENctanp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Vol. IV. 


The fourth volume of this great work is closed. 
In addition to the notice we have taken of it from 
time to time, we make a few extracts from a 
critique in the Literary World, of New York, 
which, under the editorial management of C. F. 
Horrman, has attained an eminent position as a 
literary and critical journal. 


“In regard to the literary character of this 
production, its most valuable peculiarity is, that 
it gives not only a history of the great public 
events and public men, but a complete view of the 
inward social and intellectual life of the country, 
‘being a history of the people as well as a history 
of the kingdom.’ In this respect, it bears some 
resemblance to Henry’s History of England; but 
the execution of the design is far more complete 
and satisfactory. The indispensable importance 
o: all this to a correct acquaintance with the past 
character of the nation, will be appreciated, if we 
will refiect what impression a stranger would re- 
ceive of England in the present day, by reading a 
record merely of the great Parliamentary acts and 
military achievements of the age, without being 
fully informed of the social relations of the coun- 
try, its manners, science, religious characteristics, 
legal system, mechanical and fine arts. Yet they 
are merely such external and adventitious facts 
that the ordinary historians present to us; the 
skeleton of a nation, without the life and blood 
that made it a reality and a truth. In the accom- 
plishment of this plan, in the present work, each 
period of time, forming what we may term an age, 
is included in a Book; and each Book has seven 
distinct Chapters, devoted to separate subjects, 
and generally written by different authors. The 
work was originally written by Charles Knight, 
of London, and enjoys the countenance of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The 
1 writers are persons generally well known for the 

success with which they have treated, in former 
works, the subject which is their specialité. 

* a‘. S Ss + * * 

“It is a great work, and executed with a tho- 
roughness and ability worthy of the grandeur and 
comprehensiveness of the design. We are bound 
to express, not only our approval and admiration 
of the work, but our thanks to the enterprising 
publishers, whose vast resources, guided by a lib- 
eral and enterprising spirit, have put the commu- 
nity in possession of so great and valuable a work 
at so trifling a cost. The typographical execution 
isin every respect satisfactory, and strikes us as 
being decidedly superior to that of the English 
edition, In republishing such a work, in such a 
style, they have offered a high compliment to the 
taste and refinement of the country ; and we must 
acknowledge and encourage such acts by a liberal 
patronage. We cordially commend the work in 
particular to those who have the education of 
young persons under their charge. We are con- 
fident it will be found of superior advantage in 
rendering historical study attractive and useful 
to children ; while the man of letters and of busi- 
ness ‘may count upon it as containing everything 
that is desired, in the way of information and il- 
lustration, respecting the mighty nation of which 
it treats.” 











Otp Hicks: or the Adventures in the Camanche Country in 
Search of a Gold Mine. By Charles W. Webber. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

A book of wild interest, illustrating border and 
savage life ; full of unparalleled perils, unaccount- 
able feats, hairbrained adventures, and bloody 
fights. There are descriptions in it of exhibitions 
of animal daring and achievement, written with 
a wild and startling energy. 





Tue CoLumBian MaGazing. April. Edited by John In- 
man and Robert A. West. New York: John S. Taylor. 
Embellishments: Eunice Marston, engraved 

expressly for this Magazine; Beirout and Mount 

Lebanon, a handsome engraving ; Spring Fashions. 





Tue Bacugtor or THE ALBany. By the Author of “The 
Falcon Family.” New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

The lovers of fiction will find this an amusing 
volume. If the author meant to “ point a moral,” 
we are notable to see it, unless indeed single gen- 
tlemen of an uncertajn age learn from its pages to 
hold themselves in readiness for the fate which 
spares neither age nor sex, except they be repro- 
bates.. The bachelor, whose impotent struggles 
to escape the snares of hymen and the responsi- 
bilities of life are here so amusingly set forth, will, 
we doubt not, meet with a sympathetic reception 
from his generally amiable but much persecu 
fellow sufferers. 


In the Washington Saturday News, we find 
the following notice of a very interesting old 
relic of a past age. 

POOR OLD ALTAMONT ! 


Died in this cit 





én the 22d instant, Altamont, 
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century. The family of Dr. Barry gave the old 
man an outfit, and General Jackson and other 
gentlemen of Tennessee gave him kind letters, 
certificates of moral worth, and with these he 
sought the home of his childhood ; but when he 
reached it, he found himself like the poor prison- 
er liberated from the Bastile—there was not one 
human face, white or black, that recognised him, 
or whom he remembered. He turned from there 
to visit Mouat Vernon, in whose halls he had 
been an inmate and attendant, There the scene was 
no less distressing. Instead of familiar faces and 
joyous hilarity, that were wont to mark the spot, 
all was sad, dreary, and desolate. The estate had 
gone to waste, and nothing seemed respected but 
the tomb of Washington. This was a cruel blow 
to the old man, and his spirits sunk under the 
idea that he alone, of all he had ever known in 
his youth, was left alive. He next came to this 
city, where, by accident, he met with a grand- 
daughter of his old master, with whom he never 
failed to spend one day in each week, to talk of 
Auld Lang Syne—the only consolation left him. 
Until within the last few weeks, the old man might 
have been seen sitting out at the base of the 
Treasury building, with a basket of apples and 
cakes, by the sale of which he aided in eking out 
a scanty subsistence ; but then he had some 
stanch friends here and in Tennessee, who ap- 
preciated his worth, and whose kindness he re- 
membered in his dying moments, 





Freepom 1n THE WILDERNESS.—T he new county 
of Aroostook, in Maine—the seat of the famous 
“ Aroostook War”— when our quarrel with 
Great Britain, in respect to the Northeastern 
boundary, had well nigh, if not quite, reached the 
point of actual hostilities, is rapidly filling up 
with a hardy and industrious population, who are 
hewing away the old forests, and clearing fields 
for abundant harvests. A late number of the 
Maine Liberty Standard contains a letter from 
West Aroostook, giving information that a tract 
of country, sixty or seventy miles in extent, com- 
prising several towns and plantations, entitled to 
a representative in the Legislature, has recéntly 
elected the Liberty candidate, after making un- 
successful trials, every three weeks, since the 
general election in the ninth month of last year. 
J. G. W. 


ee 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 


On the Loan Bill, which, as we stated, passed 
the Senate on the 28th ult. Mr. Hale demanded 
the yeas and nays. They were ordered, and the 
vote stood— 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Bell, Berrien, Broese, Butler, Came- 
ron, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Douglass, Downs, Foote, 
Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Mary- 
land, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Moor, Niles, Phelps, Spruance, Turney, Un- 
derwood, Westcott, Yulee—34. 
Nays—Messrs. Baldwin and Hale—2. 
Marcu 29, 

Senate.—Mr. Hale presented a petition from 
New Hampshire, for the reduction of postage, 
and a petition for such an amendment of the Con- 
stitution as will secure the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Union. The motion to receive 
the latter was laid on the table. 
Messrs. Bell and Crittenden presented memo- 
rials, praying for appropriations to repair the 
dam at the head of Cumberland island, on the 
Ohio river. Referred to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. 
On motion of Mr. Davis, the House bill for 
changing the location of certain lighthouses on 
the Hudson, Savannah, Santee, &c., was acted on 
in Committee of the Whole, reported; and passed, 
Mr. Allen, according to notice, introduced a 
joint resolution, tendering the congratulations of 
the American to the French people. Its second 
reading was objected to by Mr. Miller, and it 
went over under the rule. 
A message was received from the House, trans- 
mitting the Indian Appropriation Bill, which had 
just passed that body. Read, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
The House bill supplemental to an act con- 
cerning the Supreme Court, the design of which 
is to relieve the Judges from circuit duty for one 
year, was considered, and then, on motion of Mr. 
Crittenden, it was made the speeial order for Fri- 
day next. 
The prior orders were suspended, and the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill for ascertaining and pay- 
ing the California claims. ' 

Mr. Dix addressed the Senate at length upon 
the subject, the design of his speech being to show 
the incalculable value of the services rendered 
by Colonel Fremont, in the conquest of California, 
He gave a concise history of the British move- 
ments on this continent within a few years past, 
aiming to extend her political power and commer- 
cial facilities ; adverting to her intervention in 
the affairs of the Banda Oriental, the effect of 
which had been to protract hostilities for five 
years ; also to her insidious protection offered to 
the Indian King of Mosquito, through whom she 
had acquired the sovereignty over 40,000 square 
miles. The object was to extend her markets, 


of a canal upon the isthmus. He spoke also of 
her encroachments upon Yucatan, and the incur- 
sions of the Indians in that country against the 
whites, instigated by her emissaries, with a view 
to drive Yucatan ultimately to seek her protec- 
tion. It was in view of these repeated encroach- 
ments, that the question before them became im- 
portant ; for she had commenced the same insidi- 
ous policy in California, just before the Mexécan 
war, With a view to the colonization of that coun- 
try ; and the great result would have been the ex- 
clusion of this country from the Pacific trade. 

By the testimony taken before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, he said, it appeared that, 
previously to the year 1846, Eugenio Macnamara, 
‘a Catholic priest, made application to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, for a grant of land in Upper 
California, for the establishment of Irish Colo- 
nies. 

That the avowed object was, to keep Califor- 
nia out of the hands of the Americans, who are 
represented in his memorial as an artful and base 
enemy, hating the people and religion of Mexico. 

That the grant was made on the 4th of July, 
1846, and comprised about 3,000 square leagues 
of the best lands in California, embracing also 
some of the most important commercial and mili- 
tary positions. 

That Macnamara was taken-to California in a 
British sloop of war, (the Juno,) in June, 1846; 
a British ship of 80 guns, Captain Seymour, fol- 
lowed in July, and Macnamara was taken away 
in her. 

That, in addition to these grants, some of the 


June, 1846, to British subjects, for very inconsid- 
erable sums, showing a clear design, in case the 
United States should get possession of Califor- 
nia, to keep some of the most valuable districts 
out of the hands of the Government, by convert- 
ing them, through fraudulent conveyances, into 
British property. 
That a plan was set on foot by the British vice 
consul in California, (Mr. Fisher,) Macnamara, 
and others, to put that country under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and at the very moment 
when it was expected that a war would break out 
between the United States and Mexico. 
These statements Mr. Dix sustained by pro- 
ducing a great variety of conclusive testimony. 
The promptitude and bravery of Colonel Fre- 
mont thwarted the conspiracy, and secured the 
territory. It was to pay for services commanded 
by him in this crisis, that the bill was introduced. 
After a few remarks in support of it by Mr. 
Atchison, it was postponed till to-morrow. 
The Senate then went into Executive session. 
Hovsr.—Mr. French, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported a bill to amend an act to 
raise for a limited time an additional military 
force, so as to secure bounty lands to privates 
to commissions. 

After some debate on the question of its dis- 
position, it was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. , 
The House then resolved itself into Committee 





and secure the right of way for the construction’ 


most valuable missions were sold in May and | 
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ceeded to consider the special order, the joint 
resolution to refund the money to individual citi- 
zens for expenses incurred in mustering volun- 
teers, &c. 
An amendment moved, to insert “and States,” 
after “individual citizens,” Was rejected. An 
amendment was adopted, providing that proof of 
the amount expended should be made to the Sec- 
retary of War. 
As the Constitution provides that no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but by law, 
Mr. McKay moved to substitute for the com- 
mencement of the resolution the usual enacting 
clause of bills. 
Numerous amendments were offered—a tedious 
debate took place on the bill—Mr. Lahm, of Ohio, 
at last got the floor, and spoke for nearly an hour 
on the war, its origin, conduct, object, &¢. 
Amendments continued to be offered, till the 
Committee rose and reported progress, and the 
House adjourned. 

Marcu 30. ; 
Srnate.—Mr. Dix presented a petition of Hull 
J. Kelley, asking a grant of land in Oregon, for 
exploring that country. Mr. Hale presented a 
petition from Maine, asking for a termination of 
the war with Mexico, and the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. Motion to receive 
laid upon the table. From the same, a memorial 
from New York, expressing the belief that slavery 
never had a constitutional existence, and praying 
for its abolition in all the States. Mr. H. moved 
that it be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Motion to receive laid upon the table. 
From the same, a petition from citizens of New 
York, praying an inquiry into the constitutional- 
ity of slavery, and the propriety of extending the 
writ of habeas corpus to every person in the 
United States. Mr. H. thought this did not come 
within the rule of the Senate, and should receive 
the consideration of a committee. Motion to re- 
ceive laid upon the table. Mr. Hale demanded 
the yeas and nays, which stood— 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bag- 
by, Breese, Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dickinson, Dix, Dayton, Downs, Douglass, Han- 
negan, Hunter, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Man- 


gam, Moor, Niles, Rusk, Turney, Westcott, Yu- 
lee—23. 
Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Davis of Massachu- 


setts, Hale, Miller, Phelps, Underwood, Up- 
ham—7. 


The following joint resolution, coming up in 
order, was read a second time: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tibes of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That, in the name and behalf of the Amer- 
ican People, the congratulations of Congress are 


their success in their recent efforts to consolidate 
liberty, by embodying its principles in a republi- 
can form of Government. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be, apd he is hereby, requested to transmit 
this resolution to the American minister at Paris, 
with instructions to present it to the French Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Baldwin moved to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Allen was disinclined to the reference. It 
was a simple proposition, and the Senate was as 
well prepared to consider it now, as it would be 
after the report of a committee. He indicated his 
purpose, whenever the subject should come up, to 
explore its lengths and depths. 

Mr. Hale said that this was something tangible 
to pass a resolution about. The French People 
had done a great deal. And he was desirous that 
the.resolutions of the Senator should also have a 
meaning. He would therefore submit the follow- 
ing amendment— 

Add in the eighth line, after the word Govern- 
ment, these words: “and manifesting the sinceri- 
ty of their purpose by instituting measures for the 
immediate emancipation of the slaves of all the 
colonies of the Republic.” 

That will assure the French People, that in our 
judgment they have indeed done something in the 
cause of liberty. They have not declared them- 
selves free, and retained their fellow-creatures in 
bondage. 

Mr. Calhoun opposed the reference, and the 
resolution. The People of France shad done 
much, but a revolution was not a Government. 
The resolution was premature. Let us wait and 
see what they would do next. He feared much— 
he hoped for the best. But the final result may 
be a military despotism—and this was not a result 
to occasion congratulations. He moved to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. Underwood asked him to withdraw the 
motion, that he might say asingle word; but Mr. 
Calhoun refused. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
the vote stood— 

Yeas—Messrs. Bagby, Baldwin, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Day- 
ton, Hunter, Mangum, Miller, Phelps, Upham, 
Yulee—14. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ath- 
erton, Bradbury, Breese, Cass, Clayton, Critten- 
den, Davis of Massachusetts, Dickinson, Dix, 
Douglass, Downs, Felch, Foote, Hale, Hannegan, 
Houston, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Geor- 
gia, Lewis, Moor, Niles, Rusk, Spruance, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Westcott—29. 

Mr. Allen disclaimed any purpose of forcing a 
hasty vote in the Senate—he preferred its delib- 
erate judgment. He would move to make the res- 
olution the special order for the first Monday in 
May. 

Mr. Underwood was in favor of postponement, 
although opposed to laying upon the table. 

Mr. Douglass regretted that the Senator from 
Ohio had consented to the postponement of his 
resolution. The French People had done enough 
to excité our sympathy and command our congrat- 
ulations. If we wait a month, to see the final re- 
sult, the same reasons may bind us to wait a year. 
France ought to have our sympathies now. 

Mr. Allen modified his motion, so as to fix the 
time on the second Monday in April. Soon after, 
the resolution was passed over informally, and the 
Senate went into Executive session. 


Hovuse.—Mr. Vinton, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported the Loan Bill with 
the Senate amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be agreed to. They were agreed 
to, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. Burt, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported a joint resolution to defray the ex- 
penses of bringing deceased officers and soldiers 
from Mexico, in cases where the friends of the 
deceased fail or are unable to pay them. 

Mr. Bowlin hoped it would not be put upon its 
passage now. He moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
and the motion prevailed. 

Numerous reports were made from committees, 
chiefly in reference to claims connected with mil- 
itary service. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, and proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution for refunding moneys «dvanced by pri- 
vate citizens for expenses incurred in mustering 
volunteers. 

After numerous amendments had been acted 
on, the enacting clause was stricken out, with a 
view of having the whole subject recommitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, so that the 
proposition might be brought forward in another 
form. 

The Committee rose, and reported that the 
enacting clause had been stricken out. The 
Speaker replied, that the Committee might per- 
fect, bat not destroy, a bill; and he announced 
the question to be on the bill and amendments ; 
whereupon, on motion of Mr. Pollock, they were 
recommitted to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, . 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, and resumed the consideration of the 
Oregon Territorial Bill, on which Mr. Hilliard 
addressed the Committee for < ae a very 
animated speech, against the policy e Ad- 
ministration, denouncing the acquisition of terri- 
tory, announcing his to oppose the Tex 
Regiment Bill, and advocating General Taylor. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Mazcs 31. 

Senate. — Various po and petitions 
were preser.ted and : priately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Westeott, the Commissioner 





of the Whole on the state of the Union, and pro- 








hereby tendered to the People of France, upon |: 


all the patents for discoveries useful for the pre- 
vention of steam-explosion, in preference to all 
others. 


A long debate took place on the bill for the re- 
lief of Patrick Walker. The bill was modified 
so as to embrace one year, so that, if the asylum 
bill passed, he could avail himself of that. If not, 
then the pension was secured to him for life. 

The subject of the French Revolution coming 
up, Mr. Baldwin addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the resolutions of Mr. Allen, contending 
that Congress had no constitutional right to give 
such an expression of sympathy. 

Fie was followed by Mr. Downs, who congrat- 
ulated the gentleman on his strict construction- 
ism, and supported the resolution. 

They were passed over informally—the Senate 
went into Executive session, and, after some time, 
adjourned till Monday. 


Hovse.—The bill to extend to J. J. Adams a 
patent for flattening cylinder window glass was 
taken up, and laid upon the table. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the private calendar. T'wo bills 
were acted upon—the bill for the relief of Jacob 
Gideon, and the bill for the relief of the securi- 
ties of Elijah J. Weed; the former of which was 
reported and passed, the latter, reported with the 
recommendation that it do not pass, and laid 
upon the table. 

Once the Committee found itself without a 


quorum, rose, and reported the names of the ab- 
sentees. 


The House adjourned. 


Aprit 1. 
Senate did not sit to-day. 
Hovuse.—The Senate bill for the relief of Pat- 
rick Walker was taken up, and passed forth- 
with. 
Communications were laid before the House, 
from the Navy, War, and Treasury Depart- 
ments. 
The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the private calendar. The bill 
for the relief of Thomas Scott, register of the 
land office at Chillicothe, Ohio, for extra services 
connected with his office, was considered, amend- 
ed, so as to alter the phraseology of the bill with- 
out reducing its amount, reported to the House, 
passed, and the House adjourned. 


Apri 3. 
Senate.—The following message was received 
from the President of the United States : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States : 
I communicate to Congress, for their informa- 
tion, a copy of a despatch, with the accompanying 
documents, received at the Department of State, 
from the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States at Paris, giving. 
official information of the overthrow of the French 
monarchy, and the establishment in its stead of a 
“ Provisional Government, based on republican 
principles.” 
This great event occurred suddenly, and was 
accomplished almost without bloodshed. The 
world has seldom witnessed a more interesting or 
sublime spectacle than the peaceful rising of the 
French people, resolved to secure for themselves 
enlarged liberty, and to assert, in the majesty of 
their strength, the great truth, that, in this en- 
lightened age, man is capable of governing him- 
self. 
The prompt recognition of the new Government 
by the representative of the United States at the 
French court meets my full and unqualified ap- 
probation ; and he has been authorized, in a suit- 
able manner, to make kno\'n this fact to the con- 
stituted authorities of the r‘rench Republic. 
Called upon to act upon a sudden emergency, 
which could not have been anticipated by his in- 
structions, he judged rightly of the feelings and 
sentiments of his Government and of his country- 
men, when, in advance of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of other countries, he was the first to 
recognise, so far as it was in his power, the free 
Government established by the French people. 
The policy of the United States has ever been 
that of non-intervention in the domestic affuirs of 
other countries, leaving to each to establish the 
form of government of its own choice. 
While this wise policy will be maintained to- 
wards France, now suddenly transformed from a 
monarchy into a republic, all our sympathies are 
naturally enlisted on the side of a great people 
who, imitating our example, have resolved to be 
free. That such sympathy should exist on the 
part of the people of the United States with the 
friends of free government in every part of the 
world, and especially in France, is not remarka- 
ble. We can never forget that France was our 
early friend in our eventful Revolution, and gen- 
erously aided us in shaking off a foreign yoke, 
and becoming a free and independent people. 
We have enjoyed the blessings of our system of 
well-regulated government for near three-fourths 
of a century, and can properly appreciate its value. 
Our ardent and sincere congratulations are ex- 
tended to the patriotic peopie of France, upon 
their noble, and thus far successful, efforts to 
found for their future government liberal institu- 
tions similar to our own. 
It is not doubted that, under the benign influ- 
ence of free institutions, the enlightened states- 
men of Republican France will find it to be for 
her true interest and permanent glory to cultivate 
with the United States the most liberal principles 
of international intercourse and commercial re- 
ciprocity, whereby the happiness and prosperity 
of both nations will be promoted. 
James K, Poux. 

Washington, April 3, 1848. 
Accompanying the message are despatches from 
Mr. Rush, informing the President of the part he 
felt bound to take in relation to the Provisional 
Government. The following extract will suffice : 
“On Saturday, the 26th, I received an intima- 
tion, earnestly given, that my personal presence 
at the Hotel de Ville, to cheer and felicitate the 
Provisional Government, would be acceptable. 
The intimation was not officially sent, but I be- 
lieved it to be true. 
“T asked a short interval for reflection. 
“Before the day was out, I imparted my deter- 
mination to take the step. 
“ Monday morning, the 28th, was the time ap- 
pointed for it; and accordingly I repaired to the 
Hotel de Ville, the Secretary of Legation uccom- 
panying me. 
“To the Provisional Government there assem- 
bled, I delivered the address, a copy of which is 
enclosed. 
“It was cordially received, and M. Arago, on the 
part of the members, replied to it. 
“He remarked that they heard without sur- 
prise, buf with lively pleasure, what I said ; 
France expected it from an ally to whom she now 
drew so close by the proclamation of the Repub- 
lic. He thanked me, in the name of the Provis- 
ional Government, for the wishes I expressed for 
the greatness and prosperity of France; and, al- 
luding to the words it had called up from Gen. 
Washington’s address in 1796 on receiving the 
French colors, he expressed a confidence that 
they would be not merely a desire, but a reality. 

“Mr. Dupont de PEure, as President of the 
Provisional Government, then advanced, and, tak- 


two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. 


Ohio, suspended the rules, by a vote of 121 to 51, 
for the purpose of considering the resolutions in 
regard to the French revolution, previously offer- 





A similar motion in relation to this bill failed, 


The House, on motion of Mr. Cummins, of 


ed by him, and which we published last week. 
The fourth resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest sympa- 
thies to the people of France and Italy in their 
present struggle for reform, and sincerely hope 
they may succeed in establishing free and consti- 
tutional Governments, emanating from and based 
upon the will of the governed, suited to their wants 
and condition, and such as will secure to them lib- 
erty and safety. 

Mr. Ashmun moved to amend by adding to this 
resolution the following : 

“ And we especially see an encouraging earnest 
of their success in the decree which pledges the 
said Government of France to early measures for 
the immediate emancipation of all slaves in their 
colonies.” 

Mr. Schenck suggested, as an amendment to the 
amendment, to add the following: 

“Recognising as we do that cardinal republican 
principle, that there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for crime.” 

Mr. Ashmun accepted this as a modification of 
his own amendment. ; 

Mr. Ashmun remarked that the amendment 
was so manifestly proper, that not one word of 
comment was necessary. 

The House was in great commotion, and 
many members sprang to the floor. Mr. Hilliard 
moved that the resolutions be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Bayly, that 
they be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. 
Duer proposed reference of the subject to a Com- 
mittee of one member from each State, who might 
report such resolutions as were in keeping with 
the dignity of the House and the occasion. 

Mr. Bayly modified his proposition accordingly. 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll wished the President’s mes- 
sage read; but the Speaker decided this could not 
be done save by general consent, or a suspension 
of the rules. 

Mr. Haskell desired to move a series of resolu- 
tions, but it was not in order. 

Mr. Donnell moved to lay the resolutions on the 
table. Lost—yeas 15, nays 118. 

Mr. Hilliard expressed deep sympathy for the 
movement in France—thought that Congress 
ought to do so—hoped for the best—felt rather 
apprehensive of the notion of fraternity, and of 
the attempts to raise the price of labor—and re- 
gretted deeply the introduction of the amendment 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

“There is on the part of the South nothing 
aggressive: they are content to sustain the Gov- 
ernment as it is; they make no war upon the 
people or the institutions of the North. But, 
sir, they observe your movements here with pro- 
found interest. They know their rights, and 
there is throughout their entire borders a pur- 
pose to maintain them, with a courage and firm- 
ness Which nothing can intimidate or shake. 
“The feeling, then, in regard to the subject 
which has thus been thrust upon the House so 
recklessly, is so profound, so well settled, and, to 
borrow a mode of expression from the French, so 
eternal, that it is impossible to touch it without 
danger.” 

He wished the resolution to go to the Commit- 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, sympathized with 
France ; felt no distrust of her movements ; ob- 
jected decidedly to the firebrand which had been 
thrust into the House by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ingersoll referred to the message of Gene- 
ral Washington, in a similar case, in 1796, its 
reference, and the response of Congress by reso- 
lutions. This wasa great occasion, and whatever 
was done ought to be done in a manner becoming 
a great people. He urged reference and prompt 
action. 

Mr. Haskell, of Tennessee, followed, reading a 
short series of resolutions, which he thought 
would meet the occasion. He sustained the mo- 
tion to refer. He regretted the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

“ What did the people of the South care 
whether France abolished slavery in her colonies, 
or not? AsaSouthern man, he stood ready to 
rejoice with France in the establishment of free- 
dom, and of regular, well-constituted liberty. She 
might abolish slavery if she saw proper. It was 
a matter with which we had nothing to do, But 
the introduction of the amendment was calcu- 
lated to awaken unpleasant feelings in the breasts 
of Southern men, and to force them to vote 
against a measure, if the amendment were incor- 
porated, which they would otherwise most cor- 
dially support. The people of the South did 
not complain if the balance of the world saw fit 
to abolish slavery within their own jurisdic- 
tions. As a Southern man, as a slaveholder, he 
could stand by and cheerfully see Kentucky abol- 
ish slavery within her limits. What the South 
complained of was, not that other people were en- 
deavoring to ameliorate their condition, to abolish 
slavery if they saw fit, but of the unnecessary 
interference of other people with them. Had 
they ever reproached Massachusetts, or New Jer- 
sey, or any of the other free States, because they 
in their wisdom had seen fit to abolish slavery 
Within their own bounds? No; the South had 
nothing to say to the balance of the world. None 
of the States of the South had anything to do 
with any of their sister States in reference to this 
question, any more than their sister States had to 
do with their internal affairs. © 

“He was getting sick and tired of this con- 
tinual thrusting in the subject of slavery into 
this chamber upon every occasion, whether it was 
properly and fairly to be brought before the 
House or not.” 

Mr. J. Ingersoll made a few appropriate re- 
marks, directing attention specially to the pacific 
character of the revolution, and the great respect 
paid by the people of France, during all its stages: 
to the institutions of religion. 

Mr. Cummins addressed the House at great 
length in an animated style, sustaining his resolu- 
tions. He was followed by Mr. Giddings, who 
predicted that these resolutions would not pass. 
He made a strong appeal to the House, pointing 
out the gross inconsistency of congratulating the 
French people on their triumph over despotism, 
while we in this country were sustaining the 
worst despotism in the world. He referred spe- 
cially to the laws of Congress, authorizing and 
protecting the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, under the very folds of the flag that 
floated from the Capitol. He sympathized pro- 
foundly with France, and had not language to 
express his gratitude and admiration awakened 





ing me by the hand, said, ‘The French people 
grasps that of the American nation’ 
“ Here the ceremony ended. In coming away, 
three of the members of the Government conduct- 
ed us out of the building; the guard presented 
arms, and cries went up of ‘ Vive /a Republique des 
Etats Unis’ Major Poussin, a French officer. 
who accompanied General Bernard to the United 
States, and who, from his attachment to our coun- 
try, was naturalized there, alse-attended me. 
“On Sunday, the vg I received the note of 
that day’s date from Mr. ine, as Provisional 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, which announced to 
me, in official form, the existence of the new Gov- 
ernment. I answered it on Monday. Copies of 
the note and answer are enclosed. 
“The Provisional Government published my 
answer the morning after its reception. My ad- 
dress of Monday has also ap’ in the news- 
papers—not, however, in its exact form.” - 
The message and documents were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed for the use of the Senate. 
Mr. Allen moved to postpone all prior business, 
to take up the resolutions in relation tothe French 
revolution. 
On this fhotion an irregular, unprofitable debate 
took place, in which the struggle was what ‘busi- 
ness should first receive attention. About an hour, 
or more, was consumed in discussing the motion, 
which was at length lost—yeas 21, nays 22. 
On a motion of Mr. Crittenden to take up the 
bill relieving the Judges of the Supreme Court 
from circuit duty one year, Mr. Benton opposed 
the bill on its merits. 
Mr. Crittenden made a few remarks; it was 
passed over informally, and the Senate then went 
into Executive session. 
Hovsr.—A motion to suspend the rules for yo 
purpose of taking up the Senate resolutions 
the purpose of encouraging the use of American 


by her noble conduct, in emancipating the two or 
three hundred thousand slaves she held in her 
colonies. [A further notice of this speech will 
be taken hereafter.] 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, denounced Mr. Gid- 
dings in vehement terms—sympathized with the 
French, but condemned their act of abolition— 
referred to the horrors of St. Domingo, and to the 
desolating effects of emancipation in the British 
West Indies. 

Mr. Duer spoke in favor of reference, and the 
House adjourned. 





FROM PARIS. 


We have been permitted to publish the follow- 
ing very interesting extract of a letter from 4 
reverend gentleman in Paris to a distinguished 
public man in Washington —Ed. Era. 

Parts, March 6, 1848. 
oe. 2 ee eee eee 

I suppose you have got all the accounts of that 
most wonderful series of events which has con- 
verted this Government into a Republic. I say 
wonderful; but no one who is not fully aware of 
the supposed strength and resources of Louis 
Philippe can conceive how wonderful they have 
been. Perhaps there has never been @ monarch 
more shrewd or worldly wise than he, or who has 
been more successful in all he undertook. A fine 
family—a subservient House of Peers and Depu- 
ties—immense wealth—all his policy in regard to 
other nations successful—Belgium ruled by his 
son-in-law—Spain destined to be ruled by his 
daughter-in-law — Austria, Russia, England, of- 
fering no opposition to his schemes—the war ia 
Algiers just ended, and 100,000 troops within 


members being unwilling that any of the Senate 
business should be taken up while its Ten Regi- 
ment Bill was lying upon the table. 


craft had erected. What had he to fear? Noth-° 
ing, he thought. Tuesday, February 22d, he ex- 
pressed to an English gentleman, all the time in 
the highest spirits, the confidence that these facts 
inspifed, nor dreamed for a moment even of a 
change in policy. Thursday, at noon, he fled from 
his palace, and departed in an omnibus, unattend- 
ed but by two or three followers, in such haste 
that he took not even a change of clothes, and was 
obliged to have a subscription taken up to defray 
his expenses to England, where he has just arriv- 


ed, weary and worn with his journey—from a 
fishing boat, and in a borrowed pea-jacket. His 
palace is a hospital for poor workmen, (I saw 
them the other day smoking their pipes in the 
‘Throne room,”) ahd men in smock frocks sit in 
the seats of the Peers, deliberating on the affairs 
of the Republic. 
More wonderful still, (i.e. to those who have no 
faith in the People,) property is as safe, (thus far,) 
and order and peace prevail everywhere as fully 
as was the case when at every turn one met an 
armed policeman. No language can do justice 
Enel Justic 
(even the English, who love not republics, say 
this) to the noble conduct of the People. When 
the tidings came, on Tuesday night, that Paris 
lay as absolutely at the mercy of the mob as it was 
possible to conceive of; that some 50,000, mostly 
of the lowest class, and who had been for the last 
few months notoriously in great distress, were 
parading the- streets; and that nothing under 
heaven, at least for that night, was between them 
and all the wealth of Paris, except their will— 
many, though none of us were in any fear, must 
have felt frightened enough. Every store was 
closed—every door barred. That night passed 
off, and so have subsequent days, in perfect secu- 
rity ; and now Paris, as respects business and 
pleasure, is very much as it always was. Weare 
protected by those of whom almost every one was 
so much afraid. Robbers are shot summarily. The 
royal palaces, like other places taken By assault 
by armed men, fresh from fight, were roughly 
treated but a quarter of an hour had not passed 
before men (in tatters, and probably hungry) were 
posted to protect the property, and not a person 
was allowed to carry away anything. Valuables 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars were car- 
ried away to the public treasury, by men who 
probably knew not where they were to get a meal 
for the morrow. Valuable church ornaments were 
carried reverently to a neighboring place of secu- 
rity. “Christ is the master of us ail, brethren,” 
said one, and the rest bowed their heads, as the 
articles were borne by. Sixty thousand dollars 
or more was carried through the ranks of the 
mob, the next day, guarded by some half dozen 
workmen. ‘Shese are but two or three out of a 
hundred such illustrations. Then, too, their mer- 
ey was wonderful. The municipal guards acted 
with the mest atrocious cruelty—they killed sev- 
eral (as I saw with my own eyes) who were ad- 
vancing With none but the most friendly inten- 
tions. Yet the people, in almost every instance, 
when they got them in their power, spared their 
lives ; there was always some one to say, they are 
our brothers still. 
I saw a good deal, however, that was very sad. 
As | looked at the men, Thursday A. M., (the 
morning after fifty men had been killed just at the 
corner of our street,) as they stood calmly behind 
the barricades, (or rather miniature fortresses, so 
massive were they,) or saw them hastening on to 
where there was terrific firing going on, some of 
them boys of sixteen, fifteen, fourteen years, and 
thought of the unequal nature of the contest, it 
seemed as if there was scarcely a chance of any- 
thing resulting, save a gradual butchering of these 
poor creatures, while the realization of their hopes 
of freedom would be as far off asever. All was 
gloomy in the extreme. The streets were closed 
in, most of them, by barricades; everywhere were 
signs to the effect that “arms were given here,” 
or “the wounded received ;” everywhere dark fa- 
ces and forms passing on to the points from 
whence we heard the sound of musketry and can- 
non. Then came the news that the troops of the 
line were fraternizing, and all was changed to 
joy. The rest you know. The Americans, even 
the merely fashionable and frivolous, even the 
most conservative, I am glad to say, have sympa- 
thized, as far as I can learn almost to a man, with 
this grand movement. Our minister was the first 
to recognise the new Government, and we are to 
go in a body (some 250) to-morrow, merely as pri- 
vate citizens, of course, to congratulate, &c. The 
address which is to be delivered would have been 
stronger, but a Southern member of the commit- 
tee objected to certain expressions about the right 
of all to liberty, &c, Our minister was received 
in a most flattering manner. The great man of 
the Government is Lamartine. He is eminently 
a peace man. One of his first measures was to 
procure, too, the passage of an act forbidding cap- 
ital punishment against political offences. This 
was to contrast with the first Revolution. 


—— 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Flour.—Sales of 300 barrels Howard street at 
$5.68 a $5.75 ; City Mills at $6.12. Corn meal at 
$2.25. Rye flour $4 per barrel, first quality. 
Grain—Sales of good to prime red wheat at 
$1.28 a $1.33; white do., $1.35 a $1.50; family 
flour do., $1.50 a $1.60. Corn is selling at 41 a 42 
cents for white, and 44 a 45 cents for yellow. Oats, 
32 a 35 cents. Clover seed, $3.75 a $4.12! per 
bushel. 
Provisions—Sales of prime pork at $9.25, on 
time. No. 1 beef, $10.50, same terms. Mess pork 
held at $10.25 a $10.75. Hams, in dry salt, 415 a 
5 cents. Bacon—shoulders, 4 a 414 cents; sides, 
434 a 5 cents; hams, 544 a71¢ cents. Lard, in 
kegs, 7 a 71g cents. 

Beef Caitle—There were 368 head on Monday 
in market, 220 of which were gold to butchers at 
prices ranging from $2.75 to $4.25, live weight, 
equal to $5 a $7.50 net weight per cwt., and aver- 
aging $3.50 per 100 pounds gross. 
Hogs.—Prices on the decline. 
$4.75 a $5.39 per 100 pounds. 
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yo premiums to new subscribers. Subscribe 
early, while the terms are low. 

REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
wriginals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
tand—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aaso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

PRICES FOR 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do, 


For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valaable 
works, viz: 
Bentley’s mg 
The Metropolitan Magazine. 
The Dublin University Magazine. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Keviews. 
Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will — gratis, one volume of any of the premiums above 
named. 
A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 
umes, as above. 
A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Reviews and Blackwood, at $10, will re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 
oy Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 

CLUBBING. 
Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 
OF No premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any ease be /urnish- 
ed, unless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 
EARLY COPIES. 
A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s ine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay go large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe early, while 
the price is low.” 
Remittances aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or ‘ranked, to the publishers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 

March 23. 79 Fulton street, New York. 


LITTELUS LIVING AGE. 
(CONTENTS OF No. 208.—April Ist, 1948.—Price, twelve 





and a half cents, 
1. The Art of ng.—North British Review. 
2. Auricalar Confession.—Spectator. 
3. Life of Mrs. Fry.—Spectutor and E: er. 





4. Lieut. Forbes’s Chins and Labuan.—Spectator. 
5. Sewell’s Residence at St. Columba. —Spectator. 
“4 pe. erreg: on Mosmerism— Somer. . 
° Hampden Case.— . 
8. sane aban the ioalen | Archipelago.—Spec- 
tator 


' tational essness.— Spectator. 

10. Mi, Crowe's Night Side of Nature:—Spectator 

2 Far ort elohers ish West Indies.—Spectator and Ex- 

13. Defence for Pence—Spectator: 

14. Free Trade not the Uniy Petey” 

Short Articles.—Punch, William Thorn. 

Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 

Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci- 
ence which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
ap to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 
expansion of the present age. 
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can be assured that they will be provided for. 
That he is right in his Views, in regard to both 
the Proviso and the institution of slavery, no 
one will doubt, who has had an eye upon passing 
events and public sentiment, for the last two 
years.” 


- NECESSITY OF UNION, 


The following resolutions were adopted at a 
mee of the citizens of Sunderland, Massachu- 
setts, without distinction of party : 

“ Resolved, That the time has come when every 
freeman, who prefers his country to his party 
will act independently of party dictation, an 
fearlessly proclaim to those in power, and to can- 
didates for promotion, the prfnciples which should 
rule in the councils of the nation. 

“ Resolved, That every elector, legislator, and 
executive officer, aiding in or assenting to any 
acquisition of territory tor the pur of extend- 
ing or strengthening the institution of slavery, is 
worthy the everlasting contempt of freemen, and 
should be branded as a traitor to the best inter- 
ests of his country, and an enemy to republican 
institutions. ‘fs 

“ Resolved, That the Hon. John G. Palfrey, in 
a long course of public services, apn him- 
self capable and honest; that, by ting and 
publicly advocating the principles of the ilmot 
Proviso, he has shown himself humane and patri- 
otic; and that, by his conduct at-Washington at 
the recent election of a Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, he has declared himself inde- 
pendent of party dictation.” 

In the course of some comments on the forego- 
ing, the Boston Whig says: 

“Tf now we are asked to enter into some com- 
promise with regard to the extension of slavery— 
to support General Taylor, for instance, as the 
‘least of two evils’-—our answer is prompt. The 
question at issue is above compromise. We can- 
not compromise Freedom, Justice, Humanity. 
Whatever others may do, our purpose is fixed. 
We can support no man for the Presidency or 
Vice Presidency, who is not known to be opposed 
to the extension of slavery. 

“ And is not this the only consistent course for 
all who are honestly opposed to slavery? There 
are many who use the Anti-Slavery sentiment of 
the country merely as a political instrument, dis- 
regarding the important principles at stake, and 
anxious only to secure some selfish success. Such 
persons will naturally abandon their professions 
and pledges at the first summons of party. ‘Ex- 
pediency’ and ‘availability’ will be their watch- 
words ; principles will be renounced for the sake 
of men. 

“The only union we desire is founded upon 
principle. Such a union seems to have been con- 
templated by the meeting at Sunderland. We 
trust that those who are unwilling to be swept 
away from the support of those truths which they 
have thus far held sacred, will cultivate a similar 
union. All the honest, earnest opponents of sla- 
very, of all parties, must now unite.” 





DEFEATED. 

The Slavery men among the Democrats of 
Northern Illinois lately met with a most decided 
defeat. A great meeting of the Democracy was 
called in Chicago, on the evening of the 23d Feb- 
ruary. The object seemed to be to sustain the 
Administration, blink the Slavery question, and 
insinuate that “ Long John” was scarcely in th« 
line of his duty in standing up so stiffly for 
Freedom. 

Patriotic resolutions were passed; but the 
friends of Freedom and “ Long John ” determined 
also to show their opinions. Thomas Hoyne was 
called to the stand amidst great clamor, hisses 
from the serviles, and shouts from the freemen. 
The Chicago Democrat says: 

“He alluded to certain secret workings of 
cliques, whose objects were to give the go-by to 
measures on which the Democracy, who love free- 
dom, are united and determined, for the purpose 
of getting into favor with the President. He de- 
nounced the course of General Cass, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Mr. Woodbury, and other professed Dem- 
ocratic leaders, who have been pandering to the 
South for Southern votes, as contemptible, and 
unworthy of Democrats—especially in the case 01 
General Cass, who would write a whole column 
in favor of slavery, and only a few:lines about 
harbor and river appropriations. He was rap- 
turously cheered by the Barnburners, and hissed 
by the Hunkers. The conquest of Mexico and 
the annexation of Mexican territory he consider- 
ed a ‘fixed fact, and the question of Freedom or 
Slavery could not be avoided. And though the 
Administration was opposed to limiting slavery, 
and hurled its thunders of disapprobation at all 
who were for the ‘ White Man’s Proviso,’ he was 
ready to meet the issue as a freeman. He wished 
to know if Democrats wanted to conquer Mexico, 
that they might extend the area of slavery? Did 
they mean to carry the flag of freedom in one 
hand, and the shackles of slavery in the other? 
Was it for this they poured out their life-blood 
as free as water ?” 

He concluded by moving a series of resolutions, 
some of them strongly Anti-Slavery. 

This move did not suit the getters up of the 
meeting, and a motion was made to lay them on’! 
the table; but it was defeated. Then commenced 
a prodigious struggle, amidst which a motion was. 
made to adjourn. The Chicago Democrat says:| 
“Whether it was carried or not, (we thought it! 
was not,) the Chairman declared the meeting ad-| 
journed ; whereupon, a violent clamor was raised. 
But Mr. Hoyne took the chair, called for order, | 
and announced that a new meeting would be held, | 
as the old one had closed the gate against free | 
discussion.” 

A hot discussion ensued. Mr. I. N. Arnold at 
last got the floor, and delivered an argument in 
favor of the principle of the Proviso, and closed | 
-by offering the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, ‘That we recognise in the letter of | 
the lamented Wright the true principle which 
should control the Federal Government in appro- 
priations for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors—a principle applying equally to the lake and 
sea coasts, and the great rivers whose channels 
- commerce are beyond the jurisdiction of the 

e. 

“ Resolved, That while the Democracy of Chi- 
cago, as represented in this meeting, will adhere 
to the compromises of the Constitution, and main- 
tain all the reserved rights of the States, they de- 
clare their uncompromising hostility to, and their 
determination to prevent, (by all constitutional 
a — he apace of slavery into territory 
now free, which ma uired by any action of 
the Federal Gleversmana?™ Pewee yg 

The first resolution was passed without discus- 
sion, the Old Hunkers being silent. 

“The second resolution,” says the Democrat. 


by Messrs. Bal 
Churchill, and others, aad "defended with e = 
pertinacity by Messrs. Manierre and Bradley. 
Mr. Manierre, especially, was éloquent in his de- 
fence of the ‘White Man’s Proviso, and declared 
his uncompromising opposition, as a Democrat, to 
the extension of slavery to Mexican territory that 
is to be annexed. The question was finally taken, 
but only carried by a small majority, amidst the 
most terrible noise and confusion. This set the 
Barnburners, or Long John men, in ecstacies, and 
the meeting broke up after giving three cheers 
for Mr Hoyne. 

“¢Thus endeth the first lesson’ We hear that 
there is a prospect of having it repeated in the 
different ward meetings thatare to be held, for 
the nomination of aldermen and mayor. It is cer. 
tainly capital fun for those who are not expecting 
office, and ‘don’t care which whips. ” 

Now, who does not know that, were it not for 
influences emanating from Washington, not the 
slightest opposition would be offered, in a single 
free State, to the doctrine of the ordinance of 
17872 The Administration has long arms, but 


its grasp was not quite strong enough in Chicago. 


LIBERTY STATE CONVENTION IN VERMONT. 
This Convention met March Ist and 2d, at 
Rochester, Vermont. A fall delegation was pres- 
ent. J. W. Hall was chosen President. “T. 
Hutchinson gave a history of the progress of our 
cause, since its commencement, in 1839, when 
only six could be assembled for the purpose of 
forming an organization, based upon the platform 
of Liberty, and they t } Met in a back 
store ; and of that. little but patriotic band was 
the lamented Myron Hoiley.” 
A State Executive Committee was appoin 
as follows : a 
“Jacob Scott, Chairman; R. V. 
Dickey, W. Prench, T, Howard; Ht Bese 
Treasurer ; J. Poland, Se ; Which was ‘ac- 
cepted.” eae ; 


The following, among other resolutions, were 
adopted : nae 

“ Resolved, That we revere the memory of John 

‘Adbae he ee distin. 
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in the Senate of the United States, in boldly de- 
fending the rights of the down-trodden and op- 
pressed, and of bringing back the Government to 
its original simplicity, of securing to every man 
his God-given rights amid the sneers and sarcasms 
of Southern siaveholders. : 
“10. Resolved, "That the members of this Con- 
vention also tender their thanks tothe Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings, John G. Palfrey; and Amos Tuck, 
of the. House of Representatives of the United 
States, for the fearless manner in which they have 
discharged their respective duties in defence of 
Freedom and Equal Rights. : 7 

% 11, Resolved, Thatit isthe design ef Despotism 
in every age to divert the public mind from ex- 
amining into the causes that oppress the masses, 
or increase the public burdens. 
“192, Resolved, That we cordially approve the 
nominations of Hon. John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, for President, and Hon. Leicester King, of 
Ohio, for Vice President of the United States ; 
and that we will further their election by all con- 
stitutional means, within the sphere of our politi- 
cal action.” 


RHODE ISLAND LIBERTY CONVENTION. 
The Liberty Convéntion assembled at Mechan- 
ics’ Hall, in Providence, on the 9th instant, and 
was called to order by Otis Richardson. Stephen 
Benedict was elected President. The following 
are the unanimous nominations of the Convention : 
For Governor, Edward Harris, of Cumberland ; 
for Lieutenant Governor, Jacob D. Babcock, of 
Hopkinton ; for Secretary of State, Samuel R. 
Jackson, of Providence; for Attorney General, 
Bailey E. Borden, of Cumberland; for General 
Treasurer, William H. Hudson, of Providence ; 
for Electors of President and Vice President, 
Joseph Vezie of Providence, Stephen Benedict of 
Smithfield, Asa Sisson, jun, of Coventry, George 
H. Church of North Kingstown. 

The following persons were appointed a State 
Central Committee for the ensuing year: Hiram 
Allen, of Cumberland; Stephen N. Mason, of 
Smithfield; John H. Willard, of North Provi- 
dence; Duty Evans, William F. Hammond, and 
Stephen S. Wardwell, of Providence; Lauriston 
Hall, of North Kingstown; William H. Stillman, 
of Westerly; and Cromwell Whipple, of Cov- 
entry. 

The Convention was unusually well attended. 
A series of resolutions were passed, and an Ad- 
dress to the electors of the State was read by Mr. 
Lovejoy, in behalf of the Business Committee. 
Among the resolutions passed, was the following : 
“ Resolved, That we approve of the doings of the 
Liberty Convention lately held at Buffalo, and 
cordially recommend the candidates there nomi- 
nated for President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Hon. John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, and Leicester King, of Ohio, to the 
freemen of Rhode Island, as men every way wor- 
thy of the exalted station to which they are nom- 
inated, and as worthy representatives of Liberty.” 








For the National Era.—(Copyright secured by the Author.) 


AMANDA : 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 





BY A SOUTH CAROLINIAN. 





“Watchman, what of the night?” 
Cuarter V. 

The Mary arrived at New Orleans a few days 
after John Dundas had reached the city. Aman- 
da was taken by Waters to a private residence in 
a distant and secluded part of the town. There 
he kept her confined in a back room, the windows 
of which were guarded with iron grating. In the 
same room were several females that the trader 
was holding in readiness for the market. They 
were of various complexions. Two of them were 
lighter than Amanda, and had brown, straight 
hair. They were all well dressed, and made a 
more showy appearance than did Amanda. The 
room was neatly furnished with chairs, tables, 
beds, &c., and Amanda had a bed to herself. She 
was not indulged with a Bible, nor with any other 
book. But having made up her mind to devote 
herself to Christian duties to the full extent of 
her opportunities, she began to make acquaint- 
ances with her prison companions, and to con- 
verse freely with them about their spiritual con- 
dition. Some of them readily entered into sym- 
pathy with her religious views; others were vi- 
ciously inclined, and did not hesitate to express 
their desire to be purchased as mistresses—“ Be- 
cause,” said they, “we live easy then, and don’t 
have to work.” 

Amanda was so very amiable and kind in her 
addresses to them, that in a few days they were 
all more or less affected by her moral instructions. 
In this way she spent hertime; and although the 
tears often poured down her cheeks, she felt an 
inward peace that only the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
can bestow. 

After a few days, Waters introduced into the 
apartment several dashy-looking young men, to 
examine the girls. One after another was pur- 
chased and left the house. Almost all who came 
seemed to be particularly anxious to obtain Aman- 
da; but either her religious remarks, or the very 
high price she was held at, was always given as 
an objection to the purchase. At length none re- 
mained but Amanda and the two girls of lighter 
complexion than herself. These were both hand- 
some, but not by any means equal to Amanda. 
About two months after Amanda reached New 
Orleans, one Sunday evening Waters entered the 
prison, and said, “Girls, you must be ready and 
in proper trim to-morrow morning to go into the 
auction market. There will be not a few bidders, 
and I mean the fellows who get you shall pay down 
some thousands.” : 

The three girls, when he retired, knelt togeth- 
er in prayer, and Amanda poured out her devout 
supplications most sweetly and tenderly. They 
wept and prayed, and prayed and wept, all night, 
occasionally trying to converse, but they could 
not. In the morning, Amanda besought her com- 
panions, if they fell into licentious hands, to be 
true to the last to the virtuous principles in which 
she had been instructing them. They then ar- 
ranged their dresses in a very simple manner, de- 
signing thereby to deter, if possible, the gay and 
voluptuous from bidding for them. Amanda 
combed out, as much as she could, her ringlets, 
and, if she could have obtained scissors, she would 
have cut them off. She put all her hair up in one 
knot; and this, from its strong disposition to curl, 
gave her more the appearance of negro origin. 

At 10 o’clock they were taken to the mart. A 
large number of plantation and house slaves were 
sold ; after which, one of the three girls was led 
upon the table. She stood weeping, and occa- 
sionally lifted her eyes devoutly to heaven. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” cried the auctioneer, “here 
is something for you worth bidding for. Isn’t she 
a nice piece? Start her, gentlemen. Five hun- 
dred dollars—six hundred—seven hundred— 
seven hundred—seven hundred. Come, gentle- 
men, don’t give out. Who says eight hundred ? 
Going at seven hundred; going, going—once. 
twice, third and last time—gone. Mr. Samuel 
Johnson takes Diana at seven hundred dollars.” 
The weeping girl was taken off by her pur- 
chaser, who was no other than James Ballou’s 
friend with whom he was tarrying. He purchas- 
ed her to be his daughter’s maid. Her devotional 
appearance restrained the licentious bidders, and 
she sold for much less than she would have done 
& month before. As soon as the girl learned that 
she was bought for a waiting maid to a youfg 
lady, she expressed to her purchaser her anxioys 
desire that he would also buy Amanda, or, as she 
called her, Martha. “She is a very good girl, 
master,” said she, “and I am afraid some of them 
bad men will buy her, because she is so pretty.” 
But Mr. Johnson did not feel that he could afford 
to may enether, and especially one he would prob- 
ably have to pay much more for. Yet the girl’s 
anxiety about “Martha” induced him to wait and 
watch the issue. 

Maria was the next called up. She blushed 
deeply as she ascended the stand, but there was 
an evident effort to summon up all her strength. 
She watched carefully every bid, and scanned the 
countenance of every bidder. She was beautiful, 
and of delicate form, and the scrutinizing watch- 
fulness of her eyes gave a vivid expression to her 
countenance. The bidding soon reached one thou- 
sand dollars, and she knew by that she was sought 
for asa mistress. Her bosom heaved high; the 
throes of her heart became audible to herself. 
Twelve hundred dollars were bid. She looked 
piercingly at the young man who made it. She 
recognised him, and knew him to be one of the 
most licentious men in the city. In a moment she 
snatched from the auctioneer. his hammer, and 
thus arrested the blow which would signify that 
she was sold. “TI can’t go with him,” she exclaim- 
ed. “I mean to be a virtuous woman, and no man 
need to buy me for any wicked purpose.” 

Instantly there was a shout of applause in the 
assemblage, that made the welkin ring again. Such 
a virtuous resolution told with great power upon 
all present. The young man withdrew his bid 
and Waters immediately oy § oi forward and led 
her away. He saw, too, that it would be useless to 
place Amanda on the stand, for no man could 
make a bid again that day, in the face of that as- 
sembly, for a beautiful female. The two girls 
Were again placed in confinement, but in separate 
apartments. Maria’s apartment was a dark cell. 

It ge understood — tb veh 
Dundas, that Amanda was to set up at auction, 
and Dundas was to bid for her, so that he might not 

sted by her of having had any hand 
ion from Philadelphia. 
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ed by the firmness of Maria. Waters was highly 
incensed, and determined to punish Maria severe- 
ly for it. 

Mr. Johnson took Diana home with him, and 
presented her to his daughter. As Diana had 
always been in slavery, she thought herself, from 
appearances, rather a gainer by a change of own- 
ers, and seemed to be much pleased with her 
young mistress. James Ballou came in at dinner 
time, and received from Mr. Johnson an account 
of the auction. He was deeply moved by the nar- 
ration, and expressed a desire to learn somethin; 
more of the heroic girl. Diana was called in, an 
asked where Waters had got Maria. 

She replied, that he had purchased her from 
Mr. Scott, in the country. 

“ What did he give for her?” asked Ballou. 

“T heard he gave five hundred dollars.” 

“ A grand spec, to be sure, he would have made, 
had he got the twelve hundred.” 

“ He expected to make more than that on the 
other girl,” said Diana. 

“How much did he expect to get for her?” 

“T heard him say, toa gentleman who was look- 
ing at usall, that he did not fear but he would get 
two thousand dollars bid on her.” 

“Whew,” whistled Ballou. “Two thousand 
dollars for one girl! Why, she must be a great 
beauty !” ‘ 
“Yes, sir, she is very handsome, and just like a 
fine lady.” 

“And was that the girl, Diana, you wished me 
to buy? You must have thought me rich.” __ 
“Yes, master, I wish you could buy that girl. 
It frets me to think what may become of her. She 
never was raised to work. She came from Phila- 
delphia, and she was raised very tender.” 

“How comes she to be a slave, then?” asked 
Ballou. 

“She was stolen away from old Mr. Waters 
when she was a child, and the present Mr. Wa- 
ters heard lately where she was, and went for 
her.” 

“Tt is a villanous shame,” exclaimed Ballou, 
“ that she should now be returned into slavery.” 
Here Mr. Johnson told Diana she might retire. 
Ballou continued— . > 
“Mr. Johnson, we must try to get that girl 
free.” 

“ And how will you do it?” asked Mr. Johnson. 
“Why, if we can do no other way, we must 
make upa purse and buy her.” , 

“T should think you had done your share in the 
work of emancipation already, Ballou. Had you 
-not better get Maria clear also?” : 
“Yes,” said Ballou, rising suddenly from his 
seat, “they both ought to be free. I would run 
them off if I could.” 

“Be cautious, young man, how you talk. You 
may get yourself into trouble.” é 
“ Aha!” said Ballou, with much energy, “This 
is the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
is it, where beautiful women are slaves, and the 
chivalry cower at the thought of rescuing them ?” 

“ Why, you had better turn knight errant, and, 
like Don Quixote against the wind-mill, try 
your lance against the walls of Waters’s slave- 
prison.” ; ‘ 

The gentlemen evidently were becoming excit- 
ed, when Mrs. Johnson entered, saying— ; 

“ Mr. Ballou, Diana says that thegirl that came 
from Philadelphia has the miniature of a young 
man set in gold and pearls, and that it looks ex- 
actly like you.” 

“A fine joke,” said Mr. Johnson; “no wonder, 
James, you are so earnest about that girl; she is 
no stranger to you.” 

Ballou’s face colored highly. The thought flash- 
ed across his mind, that the girl might have been 
a chambermaid at some house where Amanda 
staid, and had stolen it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson laughed heartily at his 
blushing, and the latter said, very pleasantly — 
“Truly, Mr. Ballou, you blush as though there 
might be some truth in it.” 

“Well,” said Ballou, “I know nothing more 
about the girl than you do; but, from the descrip- 
tion of that miniature, 1 fear it is mine, and sus- 
pect she did not come by it very honestly.” 
“Indeed, James,” said Mr. Johnson, “a moment 
ago you were all chivalry, and now you are sus- 
pecting the beautiful girl, in whose behalf you 
were going to take a tilt, of stealing a picture; a 
fine knight you are!” 

Ballou joined in the general laugh that follow- 
ed, and said, half-seriously half-jocosely, “I must 
find out that vixen, and see whether she really 
has my miniature I left with Amanda Simpson, or 
not.” 

Diana was again called in, and more closely 
questioned. She had never heard the name of 
the person whose likeness it was, but she had of- 
ten seen “Martha” take it out of her bosom, and 
look at it and sigh, and sometimes weep. She 
gave such a description of the frame work, that 
Ballou was fully satisfied it was his picture. He 
did not think to ask a description of the girl’s 
person who had it. 

It wasat once arranged thatthey would visit Wa- 
ters’s, and get more particular information about 
the girl, and how she obtained the picture. When 
they arrived at the house, Mr. Johnson inquired 
of Waters, whether they could see his girls he had 
for sale. Nothing was said about the miniature, 
because Diana had suggested to them that Martha 
might be hurt with her for telling them about it ; 
and Mr. Johnson himself reminded Ballou that 
Waters might claim the picture as his own, on ac- 
count of the gold and jewels in which it was en- 
cased. 

“T have only orie at present, gentlemen. The 
one, Mr. Johnson, who kicked up such a caper 
this morning at the auction. But I shall make 
the hizzy smart for it, with her pretended virtue. 
You can have her, however, at the bid—twelve 
hundred.” 

“But,” said Mr. Johnson, “the girl I purchas- 
ed told me you had another there, whom you in- 
tended to offer, but did not.” 
“©, yes! but she has just been sold. She was 
a beauty, that’s a fact,” (looking at Ballou, for 
whom he supposed the inquiry was made ;) “she 
would have been a nice piece for you, sir, I tell 
you. But I got a round price for her—three thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“ Who purchased her?” asked Ballou. 

“One you can’t get her from, I can assure you. 
Money is no object with Jack Dundas.” 

Ballou at once recognised the name of his class- 
mate. But he thought it advisable not to inti- 
mate that he knew him, and, turning to Mr. John- 
son, he said, “As the girl is gone, we may as well 
take our departure.” 

“Why did you not,” asked Mr. Johnson, as 
they turned off, “inquire where this Dundas 
lives ?” ; 

“Because,” replied Ballou, “he was a class- 

mate of mine; and I know, if he hears of my in- 
quiring for her, he will suspect my motives, and 
especially if he should discover she has my minia- 
ture. I must find some way, however, to regain 
possession of it.” 
Mr. Johnson here turned a corner to go to his 
counting-room, and Ballou stepped into a book 
store, and, inquiring for a Directory, ascertained 
the residence of the various Dundases in the city. 
By this means, in the course of the afternoon, he 
found out the house of John Dundas’s father. In 
the evening he sent Diana to the house, as if to 
visit Martha, and to ask her to sell the miniature 
to her. He thought it likely she would be wil- 
ling to take a moderate sum for it. Diana soon 
returned, with the answer that Martha had been 
sent, early in the afternoon, to Mr. Dundas’s 
plantation ; that young Dundas was still in the 
city ; and that the plantation was six miles up the 
river. 

Early in the morning, Ballou started off, with 
Mr. Johnson’s dog and gun, to spend the day 
sporting. By 8 o’clock he was six miles out, and 
Mr. Dundas’s country seat was pointed out to 
him. He walked about the grounds as if looking 
for birds, and then went up to the dwelling, and 
asked for a glass of water. An old black woman 
handed him the water, saying— 

“The family is not in the country now, sir, or 
P'd ax you to walk in. But Mass John, I spec, 
will be yer by 12 o’clock. If you is about yer den, 
sir, I da say he will ax you to dinner.” 

“ Do you live in this house while the family is 
away ?” asked Ballou. 

“O, no, massd, I stay in de kitchen. Mass John 
buy a gal and sen em yer yesterday, and de ob- 
sheer lock em up in de room up stairs till Mass 
John come, ani only come in to clean out an air 
de house.” 

“What did he lock her up for?” 

“ Me don’t know, massa, ’xcep’ to keep em from 
run away. De gal ery all de time. Look some 
like buckra too. I dunno what Mass John buy 
such a gal for. She do bery well for misses to 
sew for em, but no use ’tall to Mass John.” 

The old woman was disposed to be quite talka- 
tive, but Ballou feared he might be observed 
speaking to her, and, calling to his dog, he said— 

“Well, old mamma, Pll just look round at your 
pretty garden and walks, and then hunt for some 
game.” 

The old woman returned into the house, and 
Ballou walked round about the premises, looking 
occasionally towards the upper windows. Amanda 
saw and recognised him. He saw her, but did not 
recognise her through the window glass. Aman- 
da’s heart beat painfully. She readily concluded 
he was acquainted with the fact of her abduction 
from Philadelphia, and had traced her to that 
spot. “But 0,” said she, “he does not know Iam 
@ negress.” 

The noble girl determined at once to undeceive 
him; but how to communicate the information she 
knew not. Having no pencil nor paper, she was 
utterly at a loss in what way to proceed. .Sud- 

she thought of the miniature. Taking a 
pin from her dress, she a the golden 
case, “ pebbos wat slave. pushed up 
the pine # ou’ ne 





ut noise, and, waiting the opportu- 
nity to attract James Ballou’s notice, she dropped 





upinit. Ballou wasat some distance, and could 
104 whey well recognise her, reduced as she was, 
and with her hair tucked up instead of hanging 
down in ringlets, She drew her head in, but neg- 
lected to pull down the sash. Ballou hastened to 
the spot and picked up the handkerchief, as it 
was evident from her manner she intended him 
to do so. On opening it, there was the miniature. 
“That girl must know m ” he said to himself, 
“or she would not suspect I had come after this 
thing.” The gold being scratched, it attracted 
his attention, and he read, with some difficulty, 
“My mother was.a slave.” “Poor girl,” said Bal- 
lou, With a tear trickling down his cheek. “She 
has scratched this here to excite my sympathy.” 
Amanda had thought to have opened and looked 
once more upon the likeness of her beloved J ames, 
but she feared it would weaken her resolution to 
return it to him; she therefore hastened to throw 


it out, without remembering that Susan’s note 


was stuck in a corner of the frame. Ballou, on 
opening the case, observed the note. He read it. 
“What can this mean?” he ejaculated. “A note 
addressed to Amanda about her master recovering 
her by law, and here in my miniature frame ; and 
here this scratch, ‘ My mother was & slave? P It was 
all so mysterious, that Ballou, without taking time 
for further reflection, determined to call to the 
girl. Looking around to see if any one Was near 
he called, in a low tone, “Martha.” Amanda 
came to the window, but was so overpowered by 
her feelings that she sunk to the floor. Ballou 
caught the glimpse of her, and saw that she fell. 
The lightning-rod ran up the chimney within two 
feet of the window. He laid down his gun, clam- 
bered up, and was in the room as Amanda rose 
from the floor. He clasped her in his arms, and 
exclaimed, “ Merciful God! is this Amanda?” 
“O, Mr. Ballou,” replied the weeping girl, “1 
am not Amanda now; | am a poor slave girl.” 
She would have said more, but her words died 
away in her bosom. 

“What does all this mean? Explainit,my dear 
girl—explain this mystery. I did not expect to 
see you here. I thought it was some girl that bad 
stolen my miniature from you, and I came after 
that. But how is this; tell me quickly, Amanda, 
how came you here? Sit down in this chair, and 
tell me all.” 

Amanda briefly informed him of her abduction, 
and the evidence of her being a slave, the daugh- 
ter of a mulatto. “And now,” continued she, 
“leave me, Mr. Ballou, for your presence here 
places you in danger, and can do me no benefit.” 

Ballou was evidently troubled at the evidence 
of her African origin. For several minutes he 
said nothing, and sat looking intently upon the 
floor, while Amanda pressed him to leave her at 
once. At length, rising from his seat, he fervidly 
exclaimed, “ Never! Leave you? Never!” 

There was such sincerity and honesty in his 
impassioned utterance, that Amanda could not 
doubt him. 

“O, James, can it be that you love me still ?” 

“In the presence of the Holy God, Amanda,‘I 
take you now for my wife. I will never, neyer 
leave you, until death separate us.” 

At this instant the door flew open. The report 
of a pistol was heard, and James Ballou fell to the 
floor. 

“Merciful heaven! he is killed,” and Amanda 
fell fainting upon the prostrate body of her lover. 
John Dundas rushed to the washstand, and seiz- 
ing the goblet of water, dashed it into her face. 
Another moment, and Charles Simpsen was in the 
room, and Amanda in his arms. Immediately after 
him entered the sheriff of the county and Mr. 
Johnson. 

“Mr. Dundas,” said the sheriff, “you are my 
prisoner, in the name of the people of this State.” 

Charles Simpson had laid Amanda upon the 
bed, and was bathing her forehead, while Mr. 
Johnson’s attention was directed towards James 
Ballou, who now began to give signs of life. “He 
lives,” said Mr. Johnson; and, as he raised him 
up, Ballou opened his eyes and said, “It only 
stunned me. I shall soon recover” The ball 
had struck the side of his head and glanced. 
There was no serious damage done, except the re- 
moval of a portion of the scalp. In a few moments 
he rose to his feet, and requested an explanation 
of what had happened. By this time Amanda also 
had revived, and Ballou was with Charles by’ her 
bed side. 

“T was scarcely in time,’ said Simpson. “A 
few moments sooner, and that pistol shot might 
have been saved.” 

“T wish to know,” said Dundas to the sheriff, 
“why I remain your prisoner, since you see the 
man is not killed.” 

The sheriff here read a writ, requiring Dundas 
to answer toa charge of kidnapping, as a party 
with Waters. The sheriff then took off his pris- 
oner, leaving the rest of the company to follow. 

Charles then explained, that he reached Liver- 
pool in time to meet Susan as she landed. When 
she saw him, she at once supposed he had come af- 
ter her, and immediately confessed all she had 
done. She had secretly admitted Dundas into 
Amanda’s chamber, that he might learn the posi- 
tion of the furniture and bed; that she had given 
the morphine; and that the night before, when 
Amanda was asleep, she had put a chemical prep- 
aration under her arm, that would make a yellow 
stain in the skin. 

“The coachman,” said Simpson, “ escaped me; 
but he had told Susan that Dundas had an old 
paper, a part of the printing of which he took out 
with something on a brush, and then had other 
words printed in at a house in New Orleans, 
where bank bills were made. I could not, of 
course, take any measures, in the absence of any 
governmental authority, to force these witnesses 
to return to America. [ immediately took ship 
for New Orleans. As soon as I landed this morn- 
ing I inquired for Ballou’s friend, stated to him 
the case, and by his assistance got out a writ, and 
followed Dundas to this place.” 

It would be impossible to describe the joy of 
Amanda, when she found she could call Charles 
brother, and that she was indeed the daughter ot 
those she had always loved as parents. 

The party immediately returned to the city. 

That night Dundas shot himself in the head. 
Waters had already heard what was going on, and 


to Europe. His slave Maria made her escape 
from the South, and now resides in England ; by 
whose assistance, the reader may guess. 

James Ballou soon settled his affairs in New 
Orleans. The slaves from Carolina were all com- 
fortably provided for in Ohio, and with them Mr. 
Johnson’s Diana; and at the appointed time, the 
happy lovers stood together in the dining-room of 
the happy parents, and the minister solemnly pro- 
nounced the words, “What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 

x'p The following article, copied by the South 
Carolinian, of Columbia, (S. C.,) from the Missis- 
sippian, shows that the incident on which the story 
of “ Amanda” turns is not an improbable one: 


A REMARKABLE CASE—CONDUCT OF A MAG- 
NANIMOUS PLANTER. 


A bill has passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, for the benefit of Emily Thompson, of Jef- 
ferson county. The case of this young woman 
presented some remarkable and interesting fea- 
tures, and exhibited the magnanimity of a South- 
ern pianter. 

It appears that Emily Thompson is a native of 
Alexandria, in the District of Columbia; that her 
father was a white man, and her mother of the 
mixed blood of the white and Indian races. When 
she was ten years old, her mother died, and in a 
few months thereafter her father died also, and 
she was at that early age left destitute. She had 
heard her father, in his life-time, speak of an only 
brother, who resided in New Orleans; and to the 
end that she might gain the protection of the only 
relative she knew of in the wide world, a humane 
captain of a trading vessel carried her to New Or- 
leans; but on arriving there she could hear noth- 
ing of her uncle, and she returned with the vessel 
to Alexandria. Upon her arrival there she was 
kidnapped, and carried on board of another ves- 
vessel bound for New Orleans, and placed in com- 
pany with a number of slaves about being taken 
to the Southern market for sale. On arriving at 
New Orleans she was sold to Ballard & Frank- 
lin, negro traders. She remained in their posses- 
sion until she was fourteen years old. When per- 
sons proposed to purchase her whose appearance 
she did not like, she told them the story of her 
wrongs, and thus turned them away. At length, 
Col. Philip B. Harrison, of Jefferson county, Mis- 
sissippi, whose appearance and character she ap- 
proved, became her purchaser, without being 
aware of her true condition. As soon as informed 
of it, Col. Harrison determined to pocket the loss 
of the purchase money, and to restore her to her 
rights. To this end he sent her to Ohio, and 
emancipated her according to the laws of that 
State. She, however, being a stranger in Ohio, re- 
turned to her generous protector, and has remain- 
ed at his house until she is now twenty-five years 
old. The testimony showed that she was intelli- 
gent, and had some education, and had essentially 
aided her protector in keeping his accounts and 
in the general management of his goalie ant par- 
ticularly that no negro blood courses in her veins. 
Her protector, whose age and character are both 
venerable, now desires to bestow upon her a lega- 
cy, to place her beyond the merciless caprices of 
fortune after his death; and the Legislature was 


ous intentions of the magnanimous protector of 

the dntortanais girl will now be consummated. 
We doubt whether the fanatics of the North 

will credit the fact that so much generosity and 





exists in the bosom of a South- 
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made his escape from the city. Heprobably went |° 


asked to declare her a free woman, so that she | 





For the National Era. 


WOODSTOCK MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTE, FOR 
COLORED PEOPLE AND OTHERS. 


This Institute is located in Lenawee county, 
Michigan, about eighty miles southwest of De- 
troit—a rich, fertile part of the country. We 
have 520 acres of good land, our Institute build- 
ings are up, our school in operation, under the 
care of Rev. William P. Russell, formerly from 
Boston. After four years’ labor with the Legis- 
lature, [ have at last obtained a charter, which is 
the first one in the United States for such an In- 
stitute. I hope it will be a Star in the West, to 
which the friends of the colored man may point, 
when the enemy of the colored race urges his 
physical and mental inability, as a reason for 
keeping him crushed to the earth. We would 
invite all our colored brethren to come and take 
hold of the work. There is first-rate land for 
three and four dollars per acre. The trustees are 
James G. Birney, Esq., Prior Foster, William P. 
Russell, Joseph H. Foster, William W. Jackson, 
and Joseph Hewitt—all respectable men. 

I feel very thankful to friends in the Eastern 
States, for their liberal donations to our Institute. 
They will have their reward; for it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

The laws of this State are more favorable to 
the rights of the colored people than any other. 
They enjoy all the rights of the whites, except 
that of suffrage; and I hope this will not long be 
denied. I lett my native State as an exile, to go 
to some place where my children might learn to 
read the Bible; and, now that they have learned 
to read it, may the spirit of the Bible rest upon 
them. Prior Foster, Agent. 


For the National Era. 


It has been with mingled feelings of surprise 
and regret I have perused several articles in the 
Era, which are calculated to keep alive false sen- 
timents, in regard to woman and her duties. | 
refer to the Wife’s Victory, Temptation, and an 
article over the signature of Antiphon. I had 
expected and believed the Era would occupy the 
highest ground in regard to all moral questions, 





and I was consequently much disappointed that 
it should lend any aid to the long-established but 
mischievous views in relation to man’s superiority 
over woman, and his right to govern her actions. 
I am fully aware that Milton causes Eve to say, 
“ God is thy law, 
Thou mine ;”’ 

but I have yet to be convinced that the Bible in- 
culcates aught of the kind. And, if it is as men 
would have us think, I believe that God would not 
have left us in the dark about the matter, seeing 
he has given us such unmistakeable instructions 
as regards our duties to Himself and our fellow- 
beings. Paul, it seems, is the chief authority for 
placing woman in a different social position from 
man ; but, if he is to be considered infallible, why 
not take him for an example in circumcision, 
shaving the head, and some other things, which 
no one ever attempts to advocate at the present 
day? So long as women are considered account- 
able to their Maker for their acts, 1 contend they 
should have perfect liberty to inquire and decide 
for themselves what His.requisitions are, and 
that, when men claim sovereignty over them, they 
do virtually declare them to be accountable to no 
higher being than themselves. Hence it follows, 
that it is cruel and unrighteous, in the extreme, 
to condemn them for the infringement of any 
other than human laws. 

Antiphon seems to fear Dr. Bailey’s note in re- 
gard to Sybil Middleton may have some effect in 
lessening a holy horror of divorces, which he 
deems it highly necessary to maintain, and, in 
support of his opinion, alludes to the sanctity of 
the marriage tie. No one can have a greater rev- 
erenee for true marriage, founded upon pure es- 
teem and sincere affection, than I have. It is 
indeed the holiest connection upon earth, and 
nothing but death can dissolve it. But 1 deem it 
blasphemy against the Most High, to suppose 
that he sanctions all of the so-called marriages 
that take place. Every one will admit, that a 
very large portion of those who come together as 
man and wife, are influenced by ambition, pride, 
or lust ; and, though laws may bind them as with 
a threefold-cord, 1 hold that God never joined 
human beings for any sensual purposes whatever ; 
and the sooner such licentious connections are 
dissolved the better, not only on account of the 
parties themselves, but also for the sake of pos- 
terity, which must ever suffer from such a condition 
of things. And who is sufficiently imaginative 
to comceive that legal restrictions will ever reme- 
dy these evils? An antidote must be found for 
them by creating a right sentiment in the minds 
of the People—by educating girls to consider 
themselves as individual, responsible beings, des- 
tined to fulfil the highest duties of rational be- 
ings, and not merely to play the agreeable to men, 
and catch husbands as soon as possible; after 
which, their chief goodness will consist in being 
humble, submissive appendages to the “ Lords ot 
Creation” And young men should be taught to 
regard those they now term “the softer sex,” as 
capable of being equals in all intellectual and 
moral pursuits, not mere playthings, or useful 
machines, to minister to their comfort or pleasure. 
How seldom do we hear a man converse upon 
sensible, useful topics, with a woman! Let him 
be engaged in ever so important or profound sub- 
jects when with those of his own sex, so soon as 
he is thrown amongst females, his discourse de- 
generates into the silly, senseless gossip we hear 
in almost every circle. It is on account of the 
wrong thus done to woman, that I regret to see 
anything in the Era tending to sanction the 
present wicked views of her sphere and duties. 

It is not my design to enter into any discussion 
on the subject, and I have imperfectly given ex- 
pression to a mere fraction of my thoughts. But 
having waited in vain for some more experienced 
writer to allude to the matter, I concluded to 
venture these remarks, feeling as I do a warm 
interest in the elevation of woman, in common 
with the oppressed of every class. 


Satem, O., February, 1848. 


Nore.—Since penning the foregoing, 1 have 
seen the Era, containing an article headed “ Con- 
spiracy against Woman’s Rights,” with which I 
Was gratified, but think best to forward this, as 
embracing, rather more than that article. A. 

CuLorororm.—We have in the late news from 
London the record of a death occasioned by the 
influence of chloroform, in the case of a girl aged 
fifteen years, to whom it was administered previ- 
ous to the performance of a most painful operation 
for the removal of one of her toe-nails. After the 
inhalation, the operation was immediately com- 
menced; and no sooner had the semicircular in- 
cision been made, than she gave a struggle or a 
jerk, and appeared to fall into a dying state. Her 
mouth was open and her face blanched. Upon the 
surgeon opening her eyes, they remained open. 
Some brandy was given her, and she swallowed a 
little with difficulty. .She was then Vaid on the 
floor, and an attempt was made to bleed her in the 
arm and jugular vein, but she was dead, and only 
a spoonful of blood was obtained. From the first 
inhalation up to her death, not more than three 
minutes had elapsed. The quantity administered 
was about a drachm—a much less proportion than 
has often in other cases been administered with 
perfect safety. 








THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY 


HAE the pleasure to their i ti 
this city, and of giving their first 
VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT AT CARUSI’S 
ALOON, 
On Monday Evening, April 10, 1848, 

On which occasion they will introduce a select and attractive 
programme, a few of which are the follow.ng: 

“ We are with you once again.” 

“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea” 

“ Be kind to the loved ones at home.”’ 

“The cottage of my mother.” 

“ Excelsior.” 

“ Eight dollars a day.” 

“The ship on fire.” 

“ The bachelor’s lament.’ 

*¢ There’s a good time coming.” 

“ The mountaineer.” 

“A life on my native soil.” 

“ The old Granite State,” &-., &c. 

Os Cards of admission 50 cents each. Concert to com- 
mence at a quarter before 8, precisely. 
Tickets to be obtained at Fischer's Music Store, and at 

the principal Hotels. March 23. 


MR. JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES, 
A LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Epi 1 Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his. late Address to the Convention 
of bié Diocese. By Wittram Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1837, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
in a neat covered pamphlet of pages. at $5 per 100, 75 cts. 
per dozen, or 10 cents single copy. In tract form, making 32 
pages 12mo, it is sold at $3 per 109, or 4 cents single. 

pw ee, nemerrenies the cash, Do bye | by — 
conveyance ‘orwarded prom execut- 
ed by fora fers: WILLIAM HAR D, 
22 Spruce Street, New York. 


ARCH BRIDGE. . 
N these days of patents, improvements, &c.. we take great 
I puateee ie bringing to’ the notice of the public one which, 
_ beauty with undoubted utilfty, needs only to be 


model and dra’ for the improvement referred to 
are now to be seen at the t Office, and are for an arch 
bridge of great strength, and capable of being thrown over a 
stréam or space of from five hundred to one thousand feet, 
without piers, and with perfect security. it spay bs 
n railroads as well as over streams. For strength 





of visiting 














noblenegs of heart as has been exhibited by Col. 


PAPER HANGING. ‘i. 

G. WILMOT, Pa nger and Uj Fs See 

6 Balinvors trashy near Holiday sree, Prepared © 
iol Kinda of Paper Heneing apd Ui tering, at the s 

est notice. Superior V Blinds made to order; alse 
ied on very reasonable terms, Ageil 


ere 
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‘ r LARD OIL, 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lara Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery abd 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and exécuted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 

and Canwias. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi} Manufacturer 
33° Water street, near Wainut, Cincinnati, 0. 








Jan. 20. 





j STEREOTYPING, 
fT SELOTIEE FOUNDRY,— The subscriber having 
been for many years engaged in the above business, anu 
done work fur most of the principal publishers in this city 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to hia estab. 
lishment, where punctuaity aud despatch, combined with al) 


the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon. | 


Prices as favurabie as in any other foundry. 

N. B. Reference is made to the following publishers, who 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., Harper 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH, 

an. 20, 216 William street, New York. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
Pad JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Ot- 
fice on the east side of Main, between ‘Third aud Fourt! 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefally attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
4g Kentucky; Gen. K, Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 











BOOKS, 

OLLEGE and School Text Books, published or in press, 

by D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

I. Greek and Lutin.—Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12mo, 
50 cents ; Arnolds Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bound in one, 75 cents; Ar- 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; Arnold's 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnold’s Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo $1; Cicero’s Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, {2mo, in press. (Others of Ar- 
uold’s Classical series in preparation.) (zsar’s Commenta- 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press ; Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, l2mo, in press; Cicerv, 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classical 
Speaker, edited by Keid, 12mo, in press; Livy, with notes by 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by Butler, l2mo, in 
press. 

J. F'rench.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1 ; 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16mo, 5U cents ; Ol- 
lendorff’s New Method of Learnivg French, edited by J. L. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Kowan’s Modern 
French Reader, |2mo, 75 cents; Surenne’s French P:onounc- 
ing Dictionary, l2mo, $1.50. 

ll. Germun.—Auler’s Pro; ressive German Reader, 12mo 
$1; Hilpert and Fiugel’s German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities, 
one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, :6mo, i» 
press; Ollendorff’s New Method cf Learning German, editid 
hy G. J. Adler, [2mo, $1.90; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Italian.—Forresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen- 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited by F. For- 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spunish.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready ; a new Spanish Keader, 
in press; a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

Vi. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro- 
diger, translated from the best German edition, by Conaut, 


8vo, $2. 

Vil. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo, 

1.25; Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 

eid, of Pennsylvania University, i2mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, 1 otes by Professor Heury, of New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s Mj thology of Greece and 
Rome, J8mo, 42 cents; Mandeville’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents; 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 
tions, &c., 12mo. Jan. 20. 





UPHOLSTERY. 
4REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Ca/ 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every knowi 

size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in an) 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and mad: 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, an 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortmen 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, hallr 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a m« 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 


SHOES, 


O THE LADIES.—TuHomas H. Stanrorp, southeasi 
corner of Saratoga und Green streets, Buifimore, keept 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionabl+ 
Ladies, Misses, and Clrildren’s Shoes, of every descriptior 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following lov 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nuthin, 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warran‘! 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2.25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 t 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 
Thin Soles. —Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 











CHAIRS, 


would inform their friends aud the public generally, tha’ 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parloi 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, anc 
a variety of imitation woud colors. They would request per 
sons disposed to purchase to give thei a call, as their assort 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, tha' 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; al 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terme 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 








BOOTS AND SHOES, 
‘aa BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 





MEDICAL, 
R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitiones 
of Electro-M ism, may be found at his office, 22. 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 1° 
= — after 6 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
Pp ; 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The sabscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials o1 
the best quality. 3 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Rebert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. t and Ann streets, New Yofk. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20,—tf 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Position and Duties of the North with regard to Sla 
very, by Andrew P, Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sule at the Depository, =o street. 


» by 
Feb. 3 LLIAM HARNED. 


Jan. 20. 








PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Poses, Ron, erp ye Gow ifications, &c., tely 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Ang. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


THE TEETH, 


ENTISTRY.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den 
tist, North Charies street, opposite St. Paul’s church 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best man 
ner, and at very reasonable prices. Having facilities not pos 
sessed by any other person in his profession, he is enabled t 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usua 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, adaptation, o 
durability, cannot be surpassed. Decayed Teeth stopped by 
filling, and every plug warranted permanent. The Letheor 
administered in Surgical operations, when desired. Extract 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 cents; or without this, 2 
cents. 

N. B.—Persons who have lost all their upper teeth may 
have a set of from six to eight made by Dr. L. so as to be 
worn on the bare gum, without clasps or springs, and war 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. Dec. 2. 








"TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE,—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
HARLES S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agente 
for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forward 
them regularly to all parts of the country : 

North American Review, $5 per year; American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Silliman’s Journal of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; Litteli’s 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin Institute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, ; Law Library, $10; Democrat- 
ic Review, $3; American Keview, $5; Massachusetts Quar 
terly Review, $3; Merchants’ Magazine, $5; Ve Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review, $5; Southern Literary Messenger $5; 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, $3; Mrs. Kirkland’s Union 
Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3; Graham’s Maga 
zine, $3; farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Re- 
ligion and Letters, $2; Parley’s Magazine, $1; Chila’s Friend. 
$1.50; Playmate, $1 

Reprints.—London Quarterly Review, $3 per year; Edin- 
burgh Review, $35 Westminster and Fore Review, $3: 
North British Review, ¢3—all ees, $8; Blackwood’: 
Magazine, $3; Medico-Chirurgical Review, $9. 

Imported.—London World of Fashion, $5 per year; How. 
itt’s Journal, $2.50; People’s Journal, 8 cae Punch, 
$5; London Art- Union Journal, $7.50. 

C.S. F. & Co. also import all the British periodicals, and 
they will supply individuals, clubs, societies, and public in- 
stitutions, with whatever periodical works, American or Eng- 
lish, they may require. Orders from any part of the world 
accompanied by cash, or reference for payment in New York 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. 20. 

. 











INTERESTING WORK. 


\) gees OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with ar 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapesi 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds 01 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 40 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, aud 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, © 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 centr 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect 
ed that these books will remain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without J oe 





WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 
CLOTHING. 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st.. 


first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informe his friends and the public that he has on hand a se 
lect assortanent of Cloths, Cassimerea, and Vestings, whicl 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
beet style for those who prefer finding theirown cloth. Al 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 





POTTER'S WARE, 


J ee tepe PERINE’S Earthenware P , COTNET @ 
Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. wares de 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


BELLHANGING, ETC. — 
HARLES PHILLIPS, ‘ Locksmith, and 
Fecaps $b pcr geome 


Smit). 
in General, may be , No. 11? 
Bells 





sain in Maia athe aastent onlonatt onthe see! 
¥ ™ 
approved plan. april 29.—tf 





SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY. 





SILVER WARE, of descri and style, manufac: 
hehe ovay Guan Sit vie, Bat 


by A. E. Wanner, No. 6 North 


yg Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Room: ; 


VOL. IL. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


New Series“of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au- 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, 


OHN P. JEWETT & CO,, 23 Cornhill, Bookseller's Row 
Boston, have in course cf publication one of the most yal’ 
uable and elegant series of Readers for Common Schoola 
which have ever been offered to the educators of youth. ‘They 
will be comprised in four Books, as follows : 

The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, containing 72 es 18mo0, elegantly illustrated 
with nomerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type ang 
superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt sides, mak. 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 

The Second Book, or Leavitt’s Eusy Lessons, is « work 
which has been gv universally approved by the best teachera 
in New England for twenty years past, that no further rec. 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the same 
work, with a new Introduction. im its external appearance 
however, it is very unlike its predecessors. The present edi 
tion is printed from new type, on superior paper, and is ele. 
gantly and substantially bound in embossed morocco, with 
cloth sider and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages I&8mo, 

, The Third Reader is of the same general character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended for older sch}. 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are calculateg 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next to im- 
possible to teach a child to read well froma heavy, dull 
Broey uninteresting text book. This volume is a i2mv of 
pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes in 
common schools, and contains pieces of a stiil higher charac. 
ter than those in the preceding books. The author has stu- 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of extrac ts 
from elyborate essays, speeches, dissertations, &c., and hag 
aimed to-meet the wants of the scholar in the school room. 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he believes are 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, and make good 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of sterling character, 


and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
the comprebension of the mass of scholars in our common 
schools. This volume will be ready about the Ist September 

The attention of teachers and school cummittees is partic. 


ularly called to the elegaat und substantial style of this 2 
ries of Readers, to the paper, printing, and binding, and also 
to the very low price at which the publishers have determin- 
ed to sell them. We hope for large sales, and shall be satig- 
fied with swall profits. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Sept. 23.—3mif Boston, Mass. 


WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy- 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose, 
has now been in successful operation since August, 1847. 
The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; also sep. 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with ai! 1), 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 
Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish. 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion ‘of reaching the suinwiis 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views vyer a most pictur- 
esqae country. 
Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 

ment, has had several years’ ex: eri nce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, eamly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 





e 


joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal Coliege of Sur- 
se London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 
ngland. 


‘The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, to be 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Exstab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two woo! 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables, 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago; Gonor 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; 
Palpitation of the Heart ; H) pochondriasis ; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections ; Chronic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 
Womb; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

Feb. 3.—6m 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
)  poary td & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampsbire, 
a lliinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 








ENGRAVING, 

J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 

© opposite the Eutaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order, 

Drawing School.—l\nstruction given in the art-of Draw- 
ing. April 22. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

O<F~ The Publishers of the Living Age annex a I’rospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 

PROSPECTUS. 

O¢= This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu- gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery. ; 
and the contributions t6 Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectzior, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanraa, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Obserrer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Taii’s, Ainsworth’s 
Hoods, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shail increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British cul- 
onies, 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our conneetions, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot-compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progres 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still 2 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raive the standard of pub’ic taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aczis published every Saturday, by E. Littel! 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows : 


Four copies for - popped : ° - $20 
Nine copies for - : : ‘ A ig Sa 
Twelvecopiesfor - - - *° * ° 5O 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within ~ 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot —— “ 
be charged with more than vag 04 ee one and a ha 

, jon allude : 
Wiican Otay panes publication, issued in — 
bers, consisting of not more than sire head emi 
‘ i als of not more * 
Me Se eee, cies events.” 
MONTHLY > Teoma 
r it in that form, the Living e@ is pu 
atta tate containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, cuntaining in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
bers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
Pagesa08 is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter aga Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen penaat 
plished at-six dollars a year, by 
= E. LITTELL & CO., Boston, 

















